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THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO.ON SAINT BASIL. 


INTRODUCTION. 
THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON THE CHURCH FATHERS. 


The relation of Plato to the Church Fathers is a subject that 
has received considerable attention in special treatises as well as 
in general works, A brief survey of some of the results obtained 
will be given to show how widespread this influence was. 

Justin Martyr (c. 100-165 a. D.), the earliest apologist whose 
works have been preserved even in part, was a Platonist before 
he was a Christian and Platonic quotations abound in his works. 
Huber, however, points out, Die Philosophie der Kirchenvdter, 
p. 14, the difficulty of harmonizing Justin’s pro-Platonic and 
anti-Platonic views. In Apol., 11, 13 (Migne, Pat. Gr., VI, 
p. 465, B. 11) he states that the teachings of Plato are not 
foreign to Christ, and then again in many places we find that he 
attacks the heathen philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, etc. ; see Cohor. 
ad Graecos, chap. 5 ff., and declares Plato’s inconsistencies in 
chap 7.1 But whether as an advocate or an opponent of Plato’s 
doctrines he shows a thorough knowledge of his works, quoting 
from the Republic, Timaeus, Meno and Phaedrus. 

Similar views of the importance of Plato were likewise held 
by Athenagoras, a contemporary of Justin, and a man who, like 
Justin, was trained in the Greek philosophy, see Huber, op. cu., 
p. 24, and Ackermann, Das Christliche im Plato und in der 
platonischen Philosophie, p. 3. ~ 

The theological nature of the work of Irenaeus (c. 130- 
202 a. D.) that has been preserved to us, Contra Haereses, does 


1§ee attack on Justin’s authorship of this work by A. Puech in Mélanges Henri ° 
Weil, 1898, pp. 395-406. 
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not offer very much opportunity for reference to Plato, but even 
in Irenaeus two quotations from Plato are cited, from the Laws 
and the Timaeus. These quotations are in the same section, 
Migne, vit, 3, 25, 5, and are cited by Irenaeus in praise and 
defence of Plato. 

Tertullian (c. 150-220 a. p.) quotes Plato frequently but con- 
demns him. He says that Plato has become the source of all 
heresies, that the philosopher serves only for his own glory and, 
therefore, between him and the Christian a great difference exists.’ 

Clement of Alexandria (150-215 a. p.) and his pupil Origen 
(185-254 A. D.) were both great admirers of Plato. Both quote 
Plato frequently, though Clement very much more frequently 
than Origen, and both emphasize the Christian element in his 


~ works in their attempt to harmonize Platonism and Christianity.” 


Passing over others we may mention further Hippolytus who 
flourished early in the third century, and who wrote a work 
against Plato, and Arnobius, c. 200 A. D., who calls Plato the 
‘sublime head and pillar of philosophy,” Adv. Gent., 1, 8, and 
quotes him several times. 

We come next to the fourth century and to two authors, 
contemporaries of St. Basil, whose relation to Plato has been 
discussed in special dissertations. Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s 
brother, is shown to be dependent on Plato for many of his 
statements on the immortality of the soul by A. M. Akulas, 
» wept aBavacias Ths yuyns SéEa rod TlAdrwvos dv ovyxploe 
apos tHv UV pnyoplov rod Néaons, Athens, 1888. 

The second author is Julian, the fellow-student of Basil, and 
afterwards the Emperor Julian. Prof. Gildersleeve in his essay 
on the Emperor Julian, Essays and Studies, p. 373, remarks that 
‘‘his prodigious memory seems to have held in solution all Plato.” 
And further, W. C. France in a dissertation entitled, ‘The 
Emperor Julian’s relation to the new sophistic and neo-Platon- 
ism, with a study of his style,’ Chicago, 1896, makes the 
statement, p. 71, that Plato is Julian’s favorite prose author. In 


1See Huber, p. 106, and Ackermann, p. 11. 
3 Ackermann, pp. 6 and 7. 
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support of this she cites statistics from Schwarz, Philologus 51, 
1892, p. 642, which show that in Julian there are fifty-one 
quotations from Plato, a number that greatly exceeds the quota- 
tions of all the other prose authors combined. To this France 
also adds a list of some thirty-five cases of Platonic reminiscence. 

From this brief statement of a few facts bearing on the relation 
of Plato to the leaders of early Christian thought it is plain that 
Ackermann’s observation is entirely correct when he remarks on 
p. 8 that it seems very difficult for the Christian Fathers of the 
first centuries to escape the influence of Plato. 

Now the purpose of the present study is to show how far the 
influence of Plato is manifested in the works of Basil, but before 
proceeding to the subject proper it is desirable to take a rapid 
review of Basil’s early life and education in order to show the 
tendency of his preliminary training. 


OUTLINE OF LIFE oF St. Basi} 


The period of Basil’s life that was devoted mainly to education 
comes before the time of his decision to consecrate himself to the 
work of the Church and falls naturally into four divisions: 1, his 
term of study under his father; 2, his term at Caesarea; 3, at 
Constantinople, and 4, at Athens. 

Basil the elder was a famous teacher of Pontus. The biogra- 
phers devote much space to eulogy of the two families that were 
united in this Basil and St. Emmelia, and describe this couple as 
endowed with the highest attainments and most excellent virtues. 
If we may judge from the history of their children this record 
must be true, for the oldest daughter Macrina has been canonized 
a saint and three sons were bishops in their ‘life-time and were 
afterwards made saints. If it is a great thing to receive glory 


1The chief authorities consulted for the life of St. Basil are: Bohringer, Die 
drei Kappadozier, p. 1 ff. ; Gregorius Nazianzenus, Oratio in laudem Basilsi Magni, 
Migne, v. 36, 494, A 1ff. ; Maranus, Vita Sancti Basilii, Preface of Migne, v. 29, 
p. v fi. 
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from one’s ancestors, much greater is it to add glory to them, 
says Gregory, p. 504. 

By this father, then, an éyxv«dos zralSevors was given to Basil, 
see Greg. 509, B 14, and of this education Paul Allard says that 
it consisted of instruction in the art of writing well and speaking 
well, but the study of this comprehends that of the ancient 
classics with their immense repertoire of prose and verse.’ The 
phrase “ancient classics” here refers only to Greek literature as 
the Greek Fathers did not “ condescend to learn Latin.” ? 

The dates of the events of Basil’s early life are all very 
uncertain, but it seems probable that he did not go to Caesarea 
until compelled by the death of his father to seek a teacher 
elsewhere. This is the reasoning of Maranus who estimates the 
date at about 342 a. p. when Basil was thirteen. At what time 
he left Caesarea and the extent of his residence in Constantinople 
it is impossible to determine, but he reached Athens probably in 
351 and remained there five years, Vit. Bas., xu. The Vita also 
mentions the teachers of Basil at Athens as Himerius and 
Prohaereses, Hesychius and Terence among others, while Gregory, 
p. 528A, describes Basil as excelling in his various branches of 
study, in rhetoric, in Greek literature and in philosophy. 

Soon after his return from Athens Basil entered eagerly into 
church work and was ordained presbyter in 362. He was an 
assistant to Eusebius, upon whose death he was elected to succeed 
- to the bishopric of Caesarea in 370, an office which he lived to 
hold for only nine years. . 

Basil’s wide knowledge of Greek is shown in his works by 
many references to the Greek legends and in many quotations 
from the Greek authors from Homer down, and we shall now 
pass to the consideration of the extent of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 


1 Revue d. Questions Historiques, 1898, N. 8. 20, p. 10. 
1Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, 1, p. 3. 
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INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON BASIL IN THEOLOGY 
AND ETHICS. 


The question of the resemblance of the theology of Plato to 
the Christian theology has been discussed by Ackermann on 
p. 38 ff. of the work already cited. Ackermann shows that this 
resemblance is very close in regard to the doctrines of the exist- 
ence, essence, name, attributes and works of God. These topics 
will be taken up in order here in so far as similarities in Basil 
lead to their consideration.’ 

Basil assumes, naturally, the existence of God since, for 
example, before the creation of the universe there must have 
been an existing cause, and that was God, see p. 25 for this 
statement and its parallel in Plato. 

As the unity of the Godhead was one of the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity it is also assumed everywhere in Basil, for 
Plato’s belief in monotheism Ackermann refers to Polit. 270 A 
and Tim. 31 A. 

In regard to the compositeness of the divine nature Basil 
says 4, 105, B1: xaOapa ovvOdcews 4) Bela dvors, with which 
Johnston, edition of Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto, p. 48, note, com- 
pares Plato’s Republic, 611 B: ob padiov aidioy elvar ovvOerov éx 
mwodrXav. To this may be added Phaedo, 80 A, to peéev Delp Kat 
aBavdrp .... Kal ddiaduT@ .... 6poidraTor elvar ypuyny, TO de 
avOparive cat Ovnt@... . Kal StadvT@ .. . . opotdraror elvat 
capa. Compare also Rpb. 381 A f. 

Next in regard to the name for God, Oeds, both make attempts 
at etymologies, Bas, 4, 265, A 5: mapa yap 76 TeBeuxdvar Ta 
ravra f Oedaba Ta rdvra 6 Oeds ovopalerat. 

Crat. 397. D: frdov wat cernvny Kal yiv Kal dorpa Kal ovpavdr: 
dre otv avtTa opavres mavra aed idvra Spéum Kal Odovra, ard 
TavTns THS Hvcews THS TOD ely Oeods avrovs errovopdcat. 

These explanations are quite far apart and cannot be connected 


1All references are to the Teubner text of Plato, and to Migne’s edition of 
Basil, vols. 1-rv (Patrolog. Graec. cursus, vols. 29-32), excluding vol. 11 and other 
portions considered spurious by Migne. 
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in any way. Similarly with reference to the titles and attributes 
of God, though as Ackermann points out Plato’s phraseology in 
various passages is identical with that of the Fathers it would be 
utterly ridiculous to suggest that in this subject the Fathers, or 
particularly Basil, were influenced by Plato. 

For example Basil, 1, 525, B 14, says: dp@aprov yap «at 
ayévynrov elvar Tov Oedv Tay Sdrwov Aéyouev, and 532, C 1: Geds 

... olov 6 apOapros, 6 aBavaros, o adparos. 

Such statements as these are paralleled by Plato’s description 
of God in Tim. 27D as 7d dv del, yveow Se ov éyov,... . 70 
pev 32 vonoes peta Adyou weptAnrdy, aet Kata Tavra dv, but of 
course there is no connection between the references. 

There are also several similar statements in the two authors in 
regard to God as the creator of the universe, Bas. 3, 201, A 12: 
jwapa Tov Ta TavrTa cvaTnoapevou Oeod. 

Ib. 212, B 7: rod Ocot rod Ta mdvra cvotnocapevov, 

Tim. 29 D: 16 wav tdde 0 Eumoras Evvéorncev, and Ib. 30B: 
Euuordas ro 7av. Also 41 D, 53 B, ete. 

Another parallelism that may be added here has reference to 
God as the protector of man, Bas. 3, 329, C 7: audfBoro 
yivovrat.... eb dare Oeds erripedovpevos TaY THOE. 

Phaed. 62D: 8 viv 87 érAdyopev edrAdyws exer, Td Oedy re elvac 
TOV emtpeNOUMEVOY Hav. 

These and similar references are interesting as showing the 
relation between Plato and a Christian writer like Basil, but they 
are merely the points in which Plato approaches the Christian 
doctrine of which in the present instance Basil happens to be the 
expositor, and they might be paralleled easily in any doctrinal 
Christian writer, ancient or modern. 

It is hardly conceivable that St. Basil, the great theologian, the 
mighty leader of orthodoxy during the fourth century, was 
dependent on Plato for any part of his theology. It happens 
that some of Plato’s statements approach the Christian ideal and 
were interpreted from the Christian point of view, but the 
Christian doctrines were not moulded to the Platonic form. 
Attempts were made to prove Plato a Christian, but the Church 
would hardly maintain that Christ was a Platonist, as the impious 
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Celsus seems to suggest when he declares that Jesus borrowed 
from Plato perverting his words, see Origen, Contra Celsum, 
vi, 16. 


ETHICS. 


We pass next to the consideration of man and his relation to 
his fellow-man, to the study of the connection of Plato and Basil 
on the ethical side. And first in regard to the nature of man and 
the reason why he was made to stand upright in contrast to the 
other creatures, Bas. 3, 216, C 4, says: dpOcov érAace pdvoy Trav 
Cawv tov avOpwrrov ty é& avrod tod oynpatos eidys bre ex TIS 
dvobev auyyevelas éoriv %) Cwn cov. Ta uey yap Terparroda TavrTa 
mpos Thy ynv Brére, Kat pos THY yaorépa vévevcey: avOpwrrm Sé 
érolun mpos ovpayoy % avaBreWis. 

Tim. 90 A: td &é€ wept tov Kxupwwrdrov rap’ hpiv v>uyis 
eldous Stavocicba: Set tyde, ws dpa avto Saluova Oeds éExdorp 
dé3axe, rovto 8 by dapev oixeiy wey Hav em’ dxpy Te copari, 
apos de rHv év ovpavy Evyydveav aire ys nuads aipev ws dvras 
guTov ovK eyyeov aAAA ovpavov, opOdtaTa Ayovtes: éxeiOev 
yap, S0ev % wparn Tis Wuyts yeveots Edu, Td Oeiov tiv Kxeharty 
xa pilav judy avaxpepavydry opot ray TO cdpa. 

The essential pointe in these statements are obviously the same. 
The Creator made the body of man to stand in an upright 
position and, therefore, the soul of man should be naturally 
inclined toward the things of heaven rather than toward the 
things of earth. To be particularly emphasized is the similar use 
of Euyydvera in Basil’s phrase é« ths dvabev cuvyyevelas early 4 
Son cov and its Platonic parallel wpos rv év ovpava Euyyeverav 
Huas dpe. 

It may be mentioned also that the comparison with the beasts 
is not lacking in the Timaeus, but in 91 E appears in a somewhat 
similar form, see p. 33. 

Still further on the nature of man may be cited, Bas. 3, 917, 
A 6: jpepoy Kai Kowwrixoy Caov o avOpwiros Kal ovy) povacriKoY 
ovde aryptov. 

Legg. 766 A: GvOpwrros 5... . fyepov,. . . . rratdelas perv 
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opOns Tuyov Kal dicews evTuyods Oadraroy nyepwtardy te Caov 
yiryverOar iret. 

And again, Bas. 3, 581, C5: ov ro opmpevdy éotiy 6 avOpwrros. 

Az. 365 E: rips wouyijs és rov oixeiov idpubelaons rémov to 
vrorapbev capa, yeades dv Kal aroyov, ovK Exriy 6 dvOpwros. 

This reference to the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus is suggested by 
Padelford, Essays on the Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and 
Basil the Great, p. 115, and the similarity in thought is certainly 
noteworthy. Both maintain that we must not be over-solicitous 
about the body to the neglect of the soul, because without the soul 
the body is nothing. E. R. Maloney, in his edition of Basil’s 
homily on Greek literature, note on this passage, p. 56, also says, 
‘this sentence is taken from Plato,” but he gives no reference. 
Other parallel passages cited in this connection are Cicero, Somn. 
Scip. 8, and Lactantius, Divin. Instit. 2, 3, 8. The phrase of 
Lactantius is interesting enough to add, hoc enim quod oculis 
subiectum est non homo sed hominis receptaculum. 

This separation of body and soul is indeed even more distinctly 
stated, for we are told that man’s nature is not simple but two- 
fold, consisting of a body and a soul, as in Bas, 4, 248, D 6: 
ovy airrods Tis obtds dor (sc. o avOpwiros), x aadpaTos Kai 
uyns cuverras. 

Tim. 34 B: yuynv Sé ets to pécov avrod (sc. tov avOparrov) 
Gels Sia travtds te reve xal ert EwOev To cha abryn Teprexadue 
TaUTN. 

~ And a further subdivision is made into vois, yuyn and capa 
in Bas. 3, 204, A 9, and Tim. 30 A, but on these two statements 
there is no particular comment to be made except that shortly 
afterwards Basil seems to draw from the Timaeus again as indi- 
cated in the next citation. Wandinger, Edition of Basil’s Homily 
to the Youth on Classical Literature, p. 44, in a note on this 
passage of Basil compares Phaedo 75 and Timaeus 52, but these 
references seem little to the point. 

Another phrase of Basil, which is not far removed from the 
one just cited, is the echo of the Timaeus to which reference is 
made above. Bas. 3, 216, A 15: ris wuyis cou thy Sivamy 

- qrpos TO capa ovvddycer, 
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Tim. 73 B: ris Wuyfs te cépate Evvdovpevys. 

The idea of the binding of the soul to the body is so striking 
that its repetition would at once suggest borrowing. 

We next pass to the subject of the difference of the soul from 
the body and the superiority of the one to the other. 

Bas. 3, 644, C 10: dcov yap Stadépes o ovpavds amo ris yis, 
.... Tocovrov Siadépe uy coparos. 

Legg. 959 A: wuynv c@paros eivar ro trav diadpdpoveav. 

And the statement of the superiority of the soul also is to be 
noted in both authors : 

Bas. 3, 565, D1: xa’ dcov oxid wal dvap Tav adnbay 
amronelrretat> parXov 6é, ly’ oixevoTtépy yYphjowuar Trapadelypatt, 
Sop uy? Tos Tact Tywwrépa caparos. 

Tim. 34 C: 6 && (Beds) wal yevéoes nal aperg mpordpay Kar 
apecBSutépay vpuynyv copatos ws Seamer Kal apEovcay apEopévou 
Evvertnoaro. 

Basil uses this fact of the soul’s superiority as a familiar 
comparison to illustrate the difference between life in heaven and 
life on earth, and he remarks in 565, C 9, that if one should 
gather together and comprehend into a unit all blessings that have 
been since the world began, not in the smallest degree would that 
unit be equal to the good things which he will find in heaven. 
Padelford, op. cié., p. 103, in a note on this passage refers to 
Plato’s Republic, 614 A, where, after reciting the benefits that 
accrue to the just man in his lifetime, the @0ra, pro Bol and dapa 
from gods and men Plato adds that these are nothing either in 
number or magnitude compared to those which await a man when 
he is dead. 

Since now the soul is superior to the body we must cherish the 
soul but neglect the body : 

Bas. 3, 581, A 1: ris puyis émipdreav eye, wacav cyorny 
amo Tay adddNwv ayovtas. ov 6) oty TO capat. SovdeuvTdov,. .. . 
arAA TH Yuyn Ta BédAticTA Tropioreop, 

Phaed. 67 A: éyyutarm écdueOa rod eiddvat, ddv brt pddoTa 
pndey omrAdpev TE oopat. pynde Kowovapev, . . . . adrAA 
xaBapevopev an’ avrod. Also Tim. 18 B should be compared 
here, évipédecav Eyovtas aperns Sa travtds, Tay GNAwv ém- 
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Tndevpadtoyv ayovtas oyoAnv, where the expression in each clause 
is obviously identical with that of Basil, but from a study of the 
context it would seem that this whole section of Basil is dependent 
rather on the discussion in the Phaedo, cp. Bas. A 5, and Phaed. 
67 D. 

Another parallelism from the same sections may be mentioned 
in this connection. | 

Bas, 3, 581, C9: xaBapous vpuyis, .... tas da rev aicOjcewy 
noovas ariuacerv, 2) ObOarpors éotiav,. .. . wy Sid TOY OTe 
.. 2. MeAMOlaY .... KaTayelD. 

Phaed. 65C: (4 Wuyn) Aoyllerar . . . . TéTe KadANOTA, Stay 
QUTHY TOUTMY UndeV TrapaduTTy, WATE axon unre Albis pyre adynoov 
pndd Tis HO0vn, . .. . OUKODY... . 1h TOD giroaddou ypuyh udduoTa 
atipale TO capa. | 

The idea expressed in these statements is practically the same, 
that is, the mortification of the flesh, and the abstract sight and 
hearing of Plato are simply transferred by Basil to the concrete 
eyes and ears. 

There is also another pair of references to be added, Bas. 3, 
584, D 3, and Phaed, 66 C, where both attack the body as the 
cause that leads to the acquisition of wealth. All these quotations 
then are sufficient to show the similarity between these two dis- 
cussions and to indicate the Phaedo as the probable source of Basil. 

Bas. 3, 213, C 8: yveOt Sri te pev Noyindy eott eal voepov THs 
apuyis, 7 5é vraOntindy Te Kat aroryov. 

Tim. Loc. 99 E: ras pév yap avOpwrivas vuyas To pév Noyixdy 
éort xal voepov, Td & aroyov Kal adpor. 

This reference from the Locrian summary is given because of 
the identity of phraseology. It is plainly an abridgment of the 
discussion in Jim. 69 C ff. of the two parts of the soul, the divine 
and the mortal, and we find it stated that the mortal part was 
subject to ded xal dvaycaia wa0npara, among others Oappos Kat 
g¢d8ov, dppove EvpBovrAw, and that these were all mingled aicOnca 
addy, a description that justifies the adjectives used by Basil and 
the Locrian. Whether Basil is borrowing from this summary 
which was made before the second century A. D.' or is abstracting 


1See Christ, Gr. Lit., 4th ed., p. 461, n. 3. 
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directly from Plato it is impossible to tell, but in any case the 
ultimate source is Plato. 

Again, in connection with the soul, Basil borrows from this 
same chapter of the Timaeus when he describes the body as the 
chariot of the soul. 

Bas. 3, 549, A 1: soya)... . Aerrn TIs odaa Kal voepa, . 

Kal c@pa, TO TavTy Sobev Synua mpos rov Blov. 

Tim. 69 C: wapadraBevres apynv vpuyiis GOdvarov, ro pera 
TovTo Oynrov capa avry TepieTépvevoay Synud Te TAY TO copa 
édcav. Cf. Tim. 44 E. 

The next topic to be considered is the immortality of the soul. 
This subject appears frequently in Basil, though nowhere is it 
treated as a matter for argument. Various passages might be 
cited here where there is some similarity of statement between 
Plato and Basil, as many passages of Plato are quoted attesting 
his approach to the Christian views on this subject, but it seems 
useless to accumulate references when there is no evidence that 
Basil is in any way influenced by Plato. Therefore, only a few 
passages will be cited. 

Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy, p. 374, points out 
that Plato teaches that the immortal part of the soul was created 
or generated by God, and was not always existent. In regard 
then to the creation of the soul and the body, and the relation 
of one to the other Basil says, 1, 168, A 12: py vople 
mpecRurépay elvas (Thy yuyny Tov KTHVdV) THs ToD cdpaTos | 
auTay Uroctacews, pnde émidtapdvoucay peta THY THS capKes 
SudAvow. : 

While this attests the fact of the creation of the soul it is a 
clear contradiction of Plato’s theory of the priority in creation of 
the soul, Tim. 34 B: rhv 88 89 wuyhv ody ds viv torépay — 
émriuyeipodpev A€yerv, oTwS éunxyavnoato Kal o Oeds vewrdpay ov 
yap ay dpyerbas mpecBvrepov irs vewrdpou EvvdpEas elacev.... 
o 6€ nal yevdoe: kal apery mpotépay nal mpecBurdpay woyny 
capatos ws Seomrrdti nal apEovcay apEopndvov Evveotncato. See 
also Tim. 69 C, quoted above, and Legg. 967 D: yuyyh as gore 
apeaSvrarov atravray boa youns perelhndev aOdvardr Te. 

The emphatic statement of Basil and the way in which he 
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introduces it by the words m7) vousle would suggest that he had in 
mind such arguments on the other side as are given by Plato and 
wished to belittle them. 

Other statements on immortality are, Bas. 3, 204, B12: yuobs 
cavtov tTHv piow- Srv Ovntov wey cov TO capa, AOdvaros Sé 4 
pun. 

Phaedr. 245 C: auyn waca aOavatos: ro yap aeucivyroy 
a@dvarov, and Meno 81 B and Phaed. 70 A. 

We may add finally Bas. 3, 588, C 7, and Rpb. 608 D. 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 


The next subdivision of this subject deals with the considera- 
tion of some vices and virtues in connection with which various 
parallel references will be cited. 

The definition of evil is given by Basil, 3, 341 B 14: ordpnous 
| yap ayabod éott TO xaxev, by the side of which is to be placed 
the statement in the Axiochus, 369 E: ry oreprioes Tov ayabav 
avracayov Kaxev atcOnou. 

Then Basil continuing, in 341 (C, draws an illustration from 
the eye. After the creation of the eye blindness came to exist 
through the loss of the eyes, so that if the eye had not been of a 
corruptible nature there could have been no blindness. oftw «al 
TO Kaxoy ovn év idla brapkea éorly, adda Trois THs suyns wnpopacw 
émirylvetat. 

Plato too uses the eye as an illustfation, though in a slightly 
different way and in support of his statement that that which 
destroys and corrupts is evil, Rpb. 608 E. For as ophthalmia to 
the eyes and disease to the whole body, as mildew to grain, rot 
to wood and rust to iron, so To Evpduroy xaxov cndlorgy Kat 1 
qovnpla éxaotov amrédXvow. 

Now these two statements are not as far apart as might appear 
at a glance, and in fact Plato’s thesis that the innate evil in each 
thing destroys it has been followed in the main by Basil. Blind- 
ness, he says, destroys the eyes, but surely blindness is the inborn 
evil of the eyes, for if the eyes had not been of a corruptible 
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nature there could have been no blindness. Furthermore this 
passage of the Republic has been used several times by Basil, 
see p. 45, ahd without doubt he was very familiar with it, it 
therefore seems probable that we have another echo of it in the 
present case, 

In connection with the subject of evil, reference may be made 
to a pair of quotations which treat of the origin of diseases, Bas. 
3, 344 A 9 and Zim. 81 E. These passages resemble each other 
in several respects. In the first place the sum and substance of 
each statement is that the cause of disease is an abortion of nature. 
The body is formed with its own proper constitution, says Basil, 
dxrlaOn pev ta Lda perd Tis mperovons avrois KaTacKevis Kara 
g¢vow, which is merely another form of Plato’s statement of the 
elements that make up the body, terrdpwv yap dvrov yevav é& dy 
TULTENNYE TO THpa, HS, Trupos dards Te Kal aépos, while Basil’s 
évoonoe ToD KaTa pvc Trapatparrévta is exactly equivalent to the 
phrase of Plato, 4 rapa vow mdeoveEla wal évdera . . . vdcous 
Twapeyet. 

Add to these resemblances the fact that this discussion in the 
Timaeus was a locus nobilissimus ac celebratissimus as Stallbaum 
calls it, note ad loc., and it is very probable that the passages 
are related. | 

One of the vices that must be mentioned here as being the 
subject of some parallel statements in our two authors is anger. 
It is defined in Basil, 3, 369 A 9: gore yap Oupos pev olov earls 
Tis Kal avabvpiacis feta tod wdbous, which is to be compared 
with Oratylus, 419 E: Oupos Sé aire tis Ovcews Kal Cdcews Tijs 
apuys éyot dy rodro To dvopza, where in each case the fiery nature 
of the quality is recognized. Basil devotes an entire homily to 
the condemnation of anger, 3, 353 B 1 ff., but in spite of all that 
can be said against it he acknowledges that it is good and 
necessary under certain circumstances, as for the purpose of 
arousing strength and courage in the soul. In 3, 365 B 1 ff. this 
idea is developed in a way that is remarkably similar to the treat- 
ment of the subject in Rpb. 375 Af., and the resemblances of 
expression between these two sections may be emphasized. The 
first sentence in the passage cited from Basil, pds 7roAXAa Tay Tis 
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aperis Epywr érirndecov THs yuyys 7d Gupoedes, is almost identi- 
cal with Plato’s ra rijs yuyijs (sc. olov det rov pudaxa elvat, Aa), 
Sru ye Oupoed7. Then Basil says, adornpay (sc. riy uy) cal 
avdpetav érrolncev o Ouyds which is parallel to the question of 
Plato, avdpeios .. . elvar.. . COeAjoe o wn Ovpoedys ; also Basil’s 
description of anger, vedpev dori THS Wuy7s o Oupds and ypyotmos 
o Oupds are balanced by the characterization in the Republic, 
dpayov te kal avixnrov Oupes. 

But the most notable point of resemblance between the two 
passages is the use of the same comparison in the same way. 
This is the figure of the watch-dog which is gentle toward its 
master and acquaintances, but ferocious toward the stranger. 
This comparison is considered in its place under the subject of 
comparison, p. 44, but the similar expressions may be pointed 
out here. a 

Basil describes one side of the dog’s nature as mpdaos xal 
xetponOns Tots @peXovot, which is the Platonic pos tovs cvvy7beas 
Te Kal yvwpluous mpaotdtous, cvvnOns being also used by Basil in 
the same sense in another clause, rod 6¢€ cuvnbous auT@ kal pidov 
éuBonoavros iromrncocwv. But the dog has another side to his 
nature as well which is indicated by Basil in the words, apos tiv 
&AXoTplay Kal pwvanv kal Ap éEayprovpevos, cdv Oeparrelay Exe 
dox7, and this corresponds to the sentence of Plato in 376A, 
Rpb., where he says of the dog, év pév av ibn ayvara, yaderralve, 
ovdey O¢ xaxcy mpotrerrovOas. Thus then the similarity of phrase- 
ology together with the use of the same comparison would tend 
to prove that one passage is the source of the other. 

Another vice that is assailed by Basil is the insatiable desire 
for wealth and in connection with this topic there are several 
references to be cited. Basil, 3, 292 C 7, speaking of the dis- 
satisfaction of people with their possessions, says that they are 
always unhappy because no matter how wealthy they become they 
continually envy the man who is still wealthier. This same idea 
is expressed in Legg. 918 D. Other references are Bas. 3, 
293 A 8 and Legg. 870 A. But there is no particular comment 
to be made on these passages, for while the thought is similar 
there is no resemblance in the phraseology. 


~ 
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Now one excuse that the avaricious give for their practice of 
accumulating wealth is the necessity of making provision for their 
children and this idea, therefore, is the subject of attack by both 
our authors, see Bas. 3, 284 B 11 and 297 C 8, with which com- 
pare Legg. 729 A. 

Another topic in this connection deals with the relation of 
wealth to war. Basil maintains that wealth is conducive of war, 
as by it the sinews of war are supplied, 3, 297 B11: éws mdre 
mAovTOS, 4 TOU modduov wirdbects, be’ By yadxeverat Srrra, Ov dv 
axovara: Elpn. So in the Republic, 422 A, the same point is 
recognized, was Hiv mds ola 7 goras rrodepelv, érredav 
NphuaTa pn) KexTnuevn 7, GAdwSs Te Kav pos peydrAnv TE Kal 
wrova lay avayxacOn Trodepeiv. 

In reply to this Socrates, from a different point of view, argues 
that wealth is a hindrance to war as it introduces into a state 
luxury and effeminancy, and this also is the view stated in the 
Laws 831 E. 

Envy is another vice that is considered by St. Basil in a 
separate sermon, and some of his statements are not far removed 
from passages of the Philebus, though the resemblances seem due 
to the nature of the subject as in the case of the stock definition 
of envy given in Bas. 3, 373 A 2: 6 pOdvos thy éxoucay abroy 
auyny eEavarloxa, and A6 Avirn yap éoft THS TOV mWAnolov 
evrpaylas 6 pOdvos, to be compared with Phil. 50 A: rev yap 


— POdvov dporoyobar Adirnv Tis puyfs jyiv wdra, and Ib., 


Hooviay Sé eri tos Tov dirwv Kaxois ... Tov POdvov. See also 
Bas. 3, 373 C 8 and Phil. 48 B. 

Next we have to consider attempts to place the responsibility 
for the infliction of misfortune. People blame the gods for their 
troubles, a practice that is reprehended by both authors, Bas, 
3, 332 B 10 and Jb. C 15, and Rpb. 619 C. For God 
is not the cause of evils. Basil makes this thought the 
subject of a special homily, 3, 329 A 1ff., and it is treated at 
some length in the Republic, 379 Bf. Bas. 3, 341 B10: dros 
52 pre Oedyv aitiov yryot THs trdapEews tot KaKxod, pnte idSlav 
imdctacw Tod Kaxov elvat pavrdfov. Compare also 332 A 15. 
This same idea is expressed in the Republic, 380 B: xaxdv Se 
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aitioy pavar Gedy ti ylyverOar ayaboy dvra, Svapayerdov travti 
tpér@, and C: uy mdvrev altiov tov Gedy adrda Tov ayalar. 
Compare also Rpb. 379 C and Tim. 42 D. 

While the section of the Republic, from which these quotations 
have been taken, was used freely by Basil (see p. 52), and while 
he may have had this section in mind here, it is impossible to 
make any definite assertion of this as the subject is so purely 
theological, and the most we can do is to point out the similarity 


in the statements, where the same explanation is given, God is | 


good, and therefore He cannot be the cause of evil. 

If then God is not the cause of evil, but man brings it upon 
himself, the question arises as to the extent of the freedom of the 
will. Basil in 3, 337 D9 holds that sin waits on our choice, 
and that it is in our power to be evil or to abstain from it, 
Further on, 345 A 1, he draws an illustration from the history 
of Adam, who on account of sin was excluded from Paradise and 
dia rodro jpyapre pev did poyOnpay mpoalpecty. Basil is thus 
plain and unequivocal in his statement of the absoluteness of the 

freedom of the will, and this is in harmony with Plato’s teaching 
tin the Republic, 617 E, that our lot does not choose us but we 
choose our lot, apern 5 addorrotov, Hy Tipay Kar atipadlwy mwréov 
kat @darrov avras Exaoros ea, aitia éXoudvov: Oeos avalrios. 
But on the other hand he makes a contrary statement in Zim. 
86 D when he remarks that no one is voluntarily evil, but that 
the evil man becomes so 8:a vrovnpay é€.v tia tod cdparos Kat 
analSevrovy tpopyy, see p. 32. On this confusion in Plato about 


necessity and free-will comment is made by Jowett, Translation of . 


Plato, 3d ed., vol. 111, Int. to Timaeus, pp. 408 and 425. See 
also Gomperz, Griechische Denker, 01, pp. 237 ff. 


Virtue is the next topic to be considered on the basis of treat- 
ment by our two authors. Several parallel passages that show a 
decided resemblance are from Basil’s sermon to young men on 
education, and the second and third books of the Republic, which 
Basil has used frequently in this homily. First, then, in regard 
to the impressionability of the young Bas. 3, 572 A 4, says: od 
puxpov yap ro dperos oixerdtynTa tTiva Kal ovvyOeay Tais TOY véwy 
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auyais THs aperhs éyyevécOas, érrelrep Gpetaorata mépuKev elvat 
Ta TOY TOLOvTOY LaOnpLaTa. 

Rpb. 378 D: 6 ydp véos oby olds te xplvew 6 Tl te imdvowa Kal 
8 yy, GAN & dv ryrLKxodros dv AdBy ev rais SdEas, Svocdevinrd Te 
Kat aperaotara iret ylryver Oat. 

It is shown on p. 55 that this passage of Basil is probably an 
echo of the Republic, 377 A. The section immediately following 
in Basil is parallel to Rpb. 364 A, and the citations before 
us simply furnish more evidence that Basil is drawing from this 
part of the Republic. So Jahn supports Hess who alters the 
rotovrwy of Basil to rnAcovrwy after the analogy of the text of 
Plato, Neue Jahrbiicher, 49, 1847, p. 389. Another pair of 
passages bearing on this subject may be cited from about the same 
sections in both works, Bas. 3, 573 D1 and Rpb. 360 D. But 
in still another case there is even a greater similarity, Bas. 3, 
572 C3: rocovrou Seiv aioydvny dprjoat yupvev opOdvra, éready 
wep aurov (sc.’Oduvocda) dpern dyti inatiov Kexoounpevov érroince. 
Rpb. 457 A: drrodéurdov 8) rais tav durdKwv yuvatkly, éretrep 
dperny avri thatlwy dudidcovrat, Kat Kowvwvntéov Trodépou. 

The resemblance here is between the women exercising nude in 
order to receive the greatest benefit, and the naked Odysseus 
appealing to Nausicaa for help. Practically the same phrase is 
used in each case, ‘virtue covered him instead of clothes,’ and 
equally well in regard to Odysseus might be used the summary 
of this matter in the Republic, 457 B: ro pev dpdrArpov Kxaddp, 
To 6¢ BraBepcv aicypév. This quotation, as has been shown, is 
found in Basil in connection with many reminiscences from the 
Republic, and there is no doubt of the relation in the present 
instance. 

Again, on the subject of virtue, Basil says, 3,572 D5: pdvn 
dé xtTndtwv  dapern dvadalperov cal CavtTe Kal TedXevTHCAYTL 
wapapévovoa. This is quite similar to the statement of the Rpb. 
618 E in connection with the story of Er. The choice of lots 
should be made in the line of virtue which leads to that which is 
more just, éwpdxapev ydp, ort Cavri te nal rerXeuTHCaVTL adTy 
xpattaotn aipeots. There may be compared here too Bas. 4, 69 C 6 
and Legg. 730 B. 
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Basil further, in 1, 316 C 2, makes a summarized statement in 
regard to the four great virtues, dpdvnois, cwppootyn, Sicacoadvn 
and avdpela, which hé'defines in terms quite similar to those used 
in the elaborate discussion of these virtues found in the Republic, 
427 Eff. Plato in 430 B gives the definition of avédpela as dvvayus 
ddEns opOAs Sevav mépt nad uy, which is followed closely by Basil, 
who calls it the principle zrept Sexvav nal ov Savav. Another close 
parallelism may be indicated in the definition of dscaoovvn as the 
allotment of good and evil to each according to his due, Bas. 3, 
401 B 9: Stcatootvn éorw Eis aroveyntixy tod Kar a&lav, and 
Plato, Rpb. 332 D: 4 oby 89 riot ri atrodid0bca Téyvn Sixacocivn 
dy Kanroiro; . . . ) Tots plrouws te Kal eyOpois dderelas re Kal 
BrdBas arrodidotca. 

These examples cited show the greatest resemblances, but on 
the whole there is no great difference between the two sets of 
definitions. It is true that the doctrine of the four cardinal 
virtues, was enunciated for the first time in the Republic, but it 
must be remembered that this doctrine gained great popularity 
and was used much by the church writers, so the question of 
connection in the present instance is a very doubtful one. This 
is also true when Basil again seems to have reference to this 
scheme of the four virtues in 3, 381 B 3, with which Wyttenbach ' 
compares Republic, 560 D, for the resemblance here is in form of 
expression only and is very slight, while there is no similarity of 
context. 

Finally in this connection there are two parallel references 
which relate the misfortunes of a virtuous man who holds a 
public office. Basil in 4, 1041 D 3 tells how it is an old story 
that those who aspire to virtue refrain from accepting public 
office, whereas the venal man considers office as the greatest good 
since it will enable him to benefit his friends, take vengeance on 
his foes and acquire great possessions. Plato in the same line of 
thought says, Rpb. 343 E, that if a just man takes office he 
neglects his own business, can get nothing from the public 
treasury, and has trouble with his family and friends because he 


1 Note on Plutarch’s de discern. adul. ab amico, 56 B. 
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will not ‘assist them unjustly; but in the case of the unjust man 
the opposite is true. While these descriptions are given from 
different points of view, the first from the point of view of the 
rascal and the second from that of the honest man, there is 
considerable similarity in the general tone and arrangement. 
Both emphasize the fact that a magistracy held by a dishonest 
man is used by him to advance his own interests and to benefit 
his friends. ‘The resemblance is worth noting and is sufficient to 
suggest the possibility that Basil had in mind the passage of 
Plato. 


We now pass to the presentation of some miscellaneous parallel- 
isms connected with the general subject of ethics. A similar 
statement in regard to friendship, namely, that it is produced by 
association is given by both authors, Bas. 3, 348 C 3, and 
Phaedr. 240 C. 

Another similarity in the line of definition is found in Bas. 3, 
217 C12: rh ydp éorw apetn, vueros Kal nydpas év divaytoe 
woyns padpev cal yeyavwpdvoy Sidryev. 

Crat. 419C: yapa Sé ty Stayton nai evrropia Tis pons THs 
puyts eouxe Kexdnpevy. 

It is to be noted here that the same phrase, dsdyuors THs Wuyi, 
is used by Basil in the same connection in which it is found in 
Plato, that.is, in definition or explanation of yapd. In fact, 
shortly before the sentence quoted above he asks, rf ev ovv Td 
xalpew avtéd; which he then proceeds to explain. It is, there- 
fore, not unlikely that there is a connection between these two 
passages. . | 

There is a more striking resemblance in the next pair of cita- 
tions, Bas. 3, 588 A 2: ove gor 6 warrov hevetdov 7H cwppovodvtt 
rob mpos Sd£ay Civ Kal ra Trois Todds SoxotvTa TpocKorreiv. 

Rpb. 362 A: dyoovot tov adicov, Gte... od mpos SdEav Cava, 
ov Soxely ddixov GAN elvas drew. 

Plato devotes considerable space in the Republic, 362 ff., to the 
discussion of this matter of appearances, making Adimantus argue 
in opposition to Socrates for the necessity of employing such a 
veil before one’s real self. There is no doubt that Basil had this 
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treatment in mind when he wrote the present passage. In 365 C 
Adimantus says: ‘Since appearance overwhelms actuality and is 
master of happiness, to this I must turn my whole attention, 
before me and around me I must trace out the sketch of virtue, 
but behind I must drag the cunning and crafty fox of Archilochus.’ 
So Basil, in'the sentence immediately preceding the one quoted 
above, uses this metaphor of the fox of Archilochus repeating 
even the words of Plato, and again, shortly afterwards, in 588 B 4 
he gives the phrase ‘to trace out the sketch of virtue.’ For the 
identification of these phrases see p. 49. The passage under 
discussion then is simply a further reference to the same section 
of the Republic. 

Further on the subject of justice each author maintains that it 
is worse to do wrong than to suffer it, Bas. 3, 364 D 1 and Gorg. 
473 A. But he who does the evil is in danger of future punish- 
ment. Basil, 3, 580 C 14, urges us not to waste our time lest we 
be called to account of rs rapa rots avOpa@rras, GAN’ év Tois, etre 
wird rynv, ete kal Strov 87 Tod travrdos bvta Tuyydver Sixavwrnploss, 
with which is to be compared Phaedr. 249 A: (atypuyal) cpibetcar 
dé ai ev eis ta Ure vhs Sucarwrjpia eXOovoas Slenv extivovory. 

Basil seems to have borrowed verbatim Plato’s phrase ta tro 
ys Sucacwrypia, and then to have. thought it wise to add some 
modification in regard to the statement of the location of the 
d:carmrnpia. This parallelism is noted by Jahn, Neue Jahrb., 
Suppl. Band 13, 1847, p. 461. 

But those who are so deeply dyed in wickedness as to be 
themselves beyond the hope of cure must not be destroyed, but — 
are to be left as examples to others. This thought is presented 
by Basil, 3, 340 C 9, in a way that is similar to that of the 
Gorgias, 525C. In fact with variations in the line of phrase- 
ology and vocabulary excepted the passages are practically 
identical. The meaning and context are the same in each case 
and it seems certain that the first is an imitation of the second. 
See also Wyttenbach’s note on Plutarch’s de ser. num. vind. 
564 E. 

Finally, under this heading we may refer to a pair of state- 
ments on the duties of children to parents, Bas. 3, 912 B 6, and 
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Legg. 717 B, in which there is not sufficient similarity to require 
any discussion. 


INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON BASIL IN PHILOSOPHY. 


The writings of St. Basil are divided into three groups by 
Bohringer, Die Kirche Christi wnd thre Zeugen, 2d ed., vu, Die 
drei Kappadozier, p. 60. These divisions are, (1) the dogmati- 
cal works such as that against Eunomius and the Book on the 
Holy Spirit; (2) the Homilies; and (8) the Epistles. There is 
then no work that could be classed distinctively under the head of 
philosophy. So further Huber says, op. ci., p. 212, that we find 
no original ideas in Basil, for, although at Athens he studied 
philosophy as well as other branches, no lasting impression was 
made on him because shortly afterwards he devoted himself to 
theology and the study of the doctrines of the church. More- 
over, his life in the church is characterized by the activity of his 
work, which left him no time for philosophy. As Bohringer, 
loc. cit., says: Basil ist mehr ein Mann des Handelns und der 
That als der Wissenschaft, das praktische Element ist in ihm weit 
iiberwiegend. 

Under this caption, however, it seemed best to group various 
statements of Basil on voluntary and involuntary action, and to 
treat the question of the relation of his Hexaemeron to Plato’s 
discussion of the creation of the universe in the Timaeus. As 
Basil handles it the subject is rather theological than philosophi- 
cal, but it will be shown that in his attempt to harmonize 
philosophy and theology Basil has retained many of Plato’s 
philosophical theories. 

The subject of voluntary and involuntary action, which is 
another phase of the question of the freedom of the will, see 
p. 16, is mentioned or discussed in several places by Basil. In 
3, 404 A 12 he asserts that some sins are involuntary, others 
voluntary, and in 580 D 5 that for the involuntary wrong there 
may be pardon, but for the voluntary severe punishment is 
certain. Similarly Plato, Legg. 860 E, determines greater punish- 
ment for the voluntary than for the involuntary sin. Compare 
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also Hipp. Min. 375 D. Basil further illustrates his statement 
in 404 B1f. by a comparison of two prostitutes, one of whom is 
sold to a wropvoBoonds and so is compelled to sin, while the 
second voluntarily gives herself up to that form of life. Then in 
404 B6 he declares that punishment varies as early training 
tended to virtue or vice. So in the Protagoras, 323 D ff., Plato 
maintains that no man is held responsible for what occurs by 
nature or by chance. 

But the most important passage on this subject in Basil is 


4, 676 A 11 ff. which shows some similarities to Legg. 865 f. 


Basil begins with the sentence 6 aking qrapa. Tov Oupoy Kata Tis 


_ éautod yaperis ypnodpevos govets dor, and further on, in 


676 C 2f,, he takes up the discussion of homicide done under the 
impulse of anger and decides that if the instrument is a club or a 
stone it is involuntary, as there is a chance that the assailant 
intended only to injure and not to kill, but if a sword or axe is 
used the murder is voluntary. Plato devotes considerable space 
to this same question of homicide arising from passion, Legg. 
866 Ef. He describes two kinds of such homicide, one when the 
act is'done in the moment of rage and is followed by immediate 
repentance, which is involuntary; and the other when the anger 
is restrained for the moment and the murder is the result of a 
premeditated plan of revenge, in which case the deed is voluntary. 
In 868 D, among the involuntary crimes which are to receive a 
comparatively light punishment, he mentions the following which 
recalls the opening sentence of Basil’s discussion, cited above, 
yuvaixa O€ yaperny édv avip 8 épyhp xrelyn Twa tis, 4 yuvi) 
éaurfs dvépa. Basil also gives other illustrations of involuntary 
homicide, as, for example, when a stone is hurled at a dog and 
hits a man, when a man dies under blows administered in chastise- 
ment, etc., which are not the same as those given in the Laws, 
865 Af., but are similarly used. Finally then the treatment in 


' the Laws is very elaborate, while that of Basil is quite brief, but 
_ the general similarity is worth noting. 
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RELATION OF PuatTo’s TIMAEvUs TO Basiu’s HEXAEMERON. 


The nine homilies of Saint Basil on the Hezaemeron, a treatise 
on the creation of the world, constitute one of his most important 
pieces of work and one that received much praise from the 
Fathers. Gregory of Nazianzus says of this work:! ‘When I 
take up and consider his Hexaemeron I walk with the Creator 
and I learn to know the theory of creation, and I admire the 
Creator more than before when I used my sight alone as my 
instructor.’ The praise of Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, 
verges on the extravagant when he connects the name of Basil 
with that of Moses in regard to their descriptions of the creation. 
In his treatise on the Hexaemeron he writes to his brother Peter 
as follows :? ‘ You have directed me to present in order the theory 
of the creation of the universe elaborated by the great Moses with 
divine inspiration, and to point out how Holy Scripture is consist- 
ent with itself, and that too though you have before you the divinely 
Inspired treatise of our Father (7. e. Basil), which all who know 
admire no less than the work of Moses himself, and rightly in my 
opinion.’ Gregory writes at considerable length in this eulo- 
gistic way and points out that Basil has completely elucidated 
by his reflections the difficult work on the creation of the world 
so that there is no one who can not easily understand it.® 

This treatise of Basil was afterwards used freely and worked 
over by Ambrosius (d. 399 A. D.), and was translated into Latin 
by Eustathius. 

It is not necessary here to make any preliminary statement on 
the line of argument of Basil in the presentation of his views on 
the creation. In the main he takes his outline from Genesis and 
for much of his matter he is dependent on his training in the 
scriptures. But in part again he seems to be indebted to Aris- 
totle.* We shall proceed at once to the question of his relation to 


1 Orat. 43, p. 585 A 9 (Migne). 

7P. 61, A 6 (Migne). 

®See Tillemont, Histoire Ecclesiastique, [X, p. 288. 
*See Miillenhoff, Hermes, II, 252 f. 
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Plato and in this case from the nature of the subject chiefly the 
Timaeus of Plato. 

At the very beginning the statement of the subject even seems 
to recall the Timaeus. It is to be a treatise arept picews (Bas. 1. 
8 A 1), as the subject of the Timaeus is also declared to be 7repi 
. picews in Tim. 27 A where the company decide that Timaeus 
should be first speaker as he had taken the most pains to gain 
knowledge wept dicews tod mavrés. So it is very probable that 
Basil had Plato in mind when he said (loc. cit.), modXa rept 
dicews érpaymatevcavTo of tav ‘EXAnvwv codoi, and the state- 
ment immediately following on the difficulty of the subject and the 
variety of views is clearly a reflection from the Timaeus. Basil 
says that among the wise men no theory remains immovable but 
one always displaces another, though there is no similarity in 
expression the same thought is found in Tim. 29 C. 

Now in beginning a treatise on the creation of the universe it 
must necessarily be assumed that the universe was not ever-exis- 
tent but at some time had to be brought into being. Basil then 
sounds this note of warning in 1.9 A 8: pu oty dvapya havralou 
Ta op@peva, and this is also one of the first points of the Timaeus, 
given in 28 B, 0 xéopos yéyover, amr’ apyns Tivos apEdpevos. 

On the other hand we are informed of that which is ever-exist- 
ent, without beginning and without end, Bas.1.12 A 10:... 
Gedy dvapyov Te kal atedevTnTov and Tim. 34 A: obros 8n tras 
dvtos deb NoyiopOS Oeod, 

If then the universe is a thing created there arises at once the 
question as to what was previous to the creation. Basil 1.13 A 
4 says that there was a certain xaraotaois mpeoButépa THs Tob 
Kéopov yevéoews, which was wtrdpypovos, aiwvia, aldsos. This 
view seems to be significant as showing the influence of philosophy 
in opposition to the statement of Genesis, év apy7 érolncer o Beds 
TOV ovpavoy Kai Thy yHv, which offers no suggestion of any possibil- 
ity antecedent to the beginning. The Timaeus makes several 
statements on this point. First it gives the view of primaeval 
chaos and asserts that the chief reason for the creation of the uni- 
verse was the desire of God to bring order out of that chaos, in 30 
A, and then in 52 D is specified what was before the universe, év 
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Te kat yopav Kal yevecwy elvas tpla Tpiyn Kal mplv ovpavon yevér Bat. 
See also 48 B, 53 A and 69 B. 

Now proceeding with the development of the theory, before there 
can be any creation there must be a cause and this accordingly is also 
one of the early questions discussed. Basil, 1. 4 A 6, asserts that 
the creation of the heaven and earth did not take place automati- 
cally but there was a moving cause which was God, ‘and then he 
adds: ‘ what sense of hearing is worthy of the magnitude of these 
words, what soul prepared for the reception of such tidings.’ The 
necessity of a cause preceding is similarly stated in the Timaeus 
which also adds the suggestion of the immensity and greatness of 
that cause, which is the father God, Tim. 28 A and C. rov.. 
ToinTHy Kal TaTépa TovdE TOU TravTOS EvpEely TE Epyov Kal EvpdyTa 
eis travras advvatov Aéyewv. 

After the statement that God is the cause of existence the im- 
portant point here is of course this remark on the nature of God, 
that He is difficult to find and when found can not be appreciated 
by all. This is clearly followed by Basil in the sentence quoted 
above, and in regard to its importance in general there is a note 
by Ackermann, op. ci., p. 40, n. 1: ‘No passage was so fre- 
quently cited by the church Fathers, now with praise and now 
with blame, according as they understood.’ 

From this the next step in the theory comes naturally in the 
expansion of the idea of God as creator of the universe. In Bas. 
1. 9 Al it is the highly-honored name of God, 4 paxapla ducts, 
apy? Tov Syrwv etc., and this idea is expressed or inferred sev- 
eral times in the Timaeus and is summarized conveniently in 30 
B. It may deserve mention here in passing that of the attributes 
of God given in the list, which has partly been quoted in the pass- 
age of Basil just cited, one is 7) &@pOovos aya0drns which may be a 
reminiscence from Tim. 29 E: aya0os Fv (sc. 6 Oeds), ayab@ Sé 
ovdeis rept ovdevds ovdérrote éyylyverat bOdvos. 

After the statement of the creation some characteristics are noted 
specifying the grade of the thing created. It was the product of 
the wisdom of God says Basil 1. 17 B 9, while the Timaeus 30 B 
asserts that it was formed da ry Tod Peod wrpdévoray. Other state- 
ments of the perfection of the creation are Bas. 1.17 C 8 and Tim. 
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28 C,in which there is particularly noticeable the similarity in 
the two remarks on the relation of the creator to his work, each 
affirming the beauty of the creature as a consequence of the excel- 
lency of the creator. In this connection compare also Bas. 1. 13 
B 3 and Tim. 29 E. 

The next question that presents itself concerns the nature of the 
substance of the creation. Plato bases his theory absolutely on 
the Empedoclean doctrine of the four elements and the discussion 
of the matter in the Timaeus is clearly the source of Basil. In 
commenting on the thesis of Genesis that God created the heavens 
and the earth Basil, 1. 20 A 9 shows how the theory of the ele- 
ments lies implicit in this statement and is necessarily assumed. 
If the existence of the earth be granted the other elements, fire, 


water and air are easily found, for fire leaps from stone and iron 


which are of the earth, the well-diggers have proved the presence 
of water in the earth and finally the winds from the south are suffi- 
cient proof of the air. Thus it is apparent that Basil is trying to 
harmonize the statement of Genesis with the theory of the Timae- 
us, expressed in 31 B and 32 B, that the created body consisted 
first of fire and earth and that later between these constituents the 
god added water and air, binding all together intoa whole. Basil 
then accepts the doctrine of the elements and insists that this doc- 
trine is inherent in the Old Testament teaching, for though earth 
alone is mentioned common sense ofily is needed to show that 
earth comprehends all the other elements and therefore the state- 
ment of the existence of earth is no less than the statement of the 
existence of the elements. 

As a proof of the importance that Basil attaches to this point 
he reverts to it again in 33 C 5 and selecting the element, water, 
for particular emphasis. explains that, while nothing is said about 
God creating the water, we are told that the earth was invisible and 
therefore must assume that water as.a veil covered the face of the 
earth. 

In still another passage of Basil the reference to the Timaeus is 
even more plain and the language is practically repeated, Bas, 1. 
25 A 14: cab ot pév oivOerov adrdv (sc. Tov Kéopov) éx Trav 
Teccdpwy aroxyelwv eipnxacw, was amtov dvra Kal opardy, Kai 


| 
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peréyovta yhs wey Sia THY aytiruirlay, trupos 8é dua TO KaDopac Oat, 
tev Oe Nourey dua THy pi—Ew. Compare also Bas. 4. 248 D 2. 

Tim. 31 B: ewparoedes Sé 59 wal opardy amrdv te dei To 
yevdpuevoy elvat « ywpicbev dé Trupés ovdév ay rote oparov yevocto, 
ovde amroy dvev TLVOS oTEpEod, oTEpedy Sé oVK avEU YiIS. 

The similarity here is so obvious that it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize it. Both statements agree that the universe is visible 
and tangible, oparés xal dards, and both explain these terms in 
the identical manner but with different words, asserting that the x 
visibility is due to fire, the taggihility to the hardness of the earth. 

Since thus the theory of the elements has been established the 
next step in advance is the notice of the harmony among these con- 
stituents, which is set forth in Bas. 1. 33 A 9 and Tim. 32 C, 
where there is a striking similarity in the repetition of the idea of 
the bond of friendship as that which yokes the elements together, 


‘a bond unbreakable, that can not be unloosed save by him that 


bound, Basil’s phrase, Sov d€ rév xédapoy avopovopeph TUyyavorra 
appyncto Tivi didrlas Seop@ cis wlav Kovwviav Kal appovlay cvvedyceyr, 
corresponding to the following sentence of Plato: 1d rod xdéopov 
capa éyervnOn Se’ avaroylas, diriav te Eryev ex TovTwY, HoT’ eis 
ravroy avr@ EvvedOov GdrvtTov wd Tov arAXov TAHY wd TOD 
Evvdsjcavros yevéoOar. Further at this same point in each work 
there is discussed the subject of the completeness of the creation, 
the complete employment of the elements, Bas. 1. 33 B 5 and 
Tim. 32 C. . 

Finally before leaving the matter of the. elements a question 
arises in regard to their relations to each other and the passage of 
one to another. This is mentioned by Basil, 1.61 B 13 and elab- 
orated shortly afterwards in 89 C 4; it is discussed by Plato, Tim. 
49 C. The idea presented here of the close interrelation of the 
elements is the same in each case and in fact the passage of Basil 
might be viewed as a commentary on that of the Timaeus, giving 
a fuller explanation. Plato states. that water when congealed 
becomes earth, Basil unites water and earth by the quality of cold- 
ness. Water melted, says Plato, passes into air, water and air ave 
connected in Basil by the quality of moistness. Finally beside 
Plato’s statement that air when: inflamed becomes fire, stands Basil’s 
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union of fire and air in the quality of heat. Thus both sections 
are seen to be very similar and both are concluded by a similar 
sentence in summary, Basil’s «at orm ylverar KiKrdos Kal yopos 
évappduos corresponding to «v«Aov Te obtw Siadiddvta eis 2AANAG 
THv yeveotv of the Timaeus. 

But in the course of transition as one element is dissolved into 
another, it loses its characteristic form and therefore is practically 
destroyed, Bas. 1. 64 C 14 and Tim. 56 D. 

Next in both authors the power of fire is emphasized as surpass- 
ing that of all the other elements, Bas. 1. 65 C 1 and Tim. 58 A; 
and further the nature of fire is characterized as a nature that is 
double, on the one hand being the flame that burns, on the other 
the flame that provides light to the eyes, Bas. 1.121 C 14; 297 
B14. and Tim. 58 C. We also find parallel notes in regard to 
the condensation and precipitation of water in Bas. 1. 69 A 13 
and Tim. 49 C. 

From the substance of the universe, the elements, we pass to the 
nature and form of the universe which is the next point that is 
developed similarly in each work, Bas. 1. 33 A 2 and Tim. 32 D, 
where to be particularly noted is the emphasis that both authors 
lay on 7d mpérov, which brings these two passages into close 
relationship. Compare for example the phrase of Basil, ovpav@ 
pev adwpice THY Ovpav@ Trpémoveay vow with the words cyjpa 
dé &wxev avr@ To mpérov of the Timaeus. Basil thus declares 
that God determined for the heaven the nature that was proper 
for the heaven, and for the earth too its own proper nature, which 
is identical with the statement of Plato that God gave to the 
universe the form that was proper and natural. 

The expression is also notably similar in the following extracts, 
Bas. 1. 60B 12: ovm... rodro avayen cai thy twber éripdveav 
opaipixas amnpticOa, Kai Srov axpiBes Evropvoy elvat kal relws 
Tepiny MEVOV. 

Tim. 33 B : 810 cat charpoad&s, . . . eueAorepés avo éropvevcaro 
... Aetov Se by Kier@ av Ewbevy adrd airnepstBovTo troAXNdv 
Xapwv. 

Of course the subject here discussed is the same in each case and 
in this sentence of his description Basil has apparently borrowed 


-> 


a 
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his vocabulary directly from Plato, while altering the phraseology 
and the forms of the words. So odatpuxds corresponds to 
ohapoedés, axpiBas to amnxpiBodro, évropvoy elvas to Eropvevoato, 
and AElws mepunypevov to Aciov KvcrA@. Add to this also the par- 
allel phrases for the ‘outer surface’, tyv éEwOev éemipaveray and 
wav éwev, and it is plain that the resemblances are too close to be 
accidental. , 

In connection with the subject of the form of the universe there 
is considerable discussion relative to the question of the possibility 
of the existence of more than one ovpaves or xoopos. Plato is 
distinct and emphatic in his statement on the negative side, there 
is and there will ever be but one ovpavds for it comprehends all 
creatures and therefore could not be second to another, Zim. 31 A. 
Reference should also be made here again to Tim. 32 C where 
Plato states that all the elements are completely used in the forma- 
tion of the universe and therefore there can be but one universe, 
since nothing is left from which a second might be formed. Now 
it seems probable that Basil had in mind Plato and this presenta- 
tion of the subject in the Timaeus when he wrote in 1. 56 D 4 ff: 
‘They assume that there is a single ovpavds, the nature of which 
can not be double or triple or manifold, on the ground that all 
universe-matter has been expended on the one leaving nothing for 
a second or third.’ But Basil refuses to subscribe to this view and 
in support of his opposition cites the fact that learned men of the 
Hellenes are arrayed on either side. He therefore espouses that 
theory for which he finds scriptural warrant, 1. 57 B 9, referring 
to the third heaven of Paul, II Cor. 12. 2, and the heavens of 
heavens of the psalmist, Ps. 148. 4. 

An additional point in favor of the belief that in this treatment 
Basil has reference to the Timaeus is presented in the fact that 
immediately after the preceding statement Basil remarks that this 
theory of the numerous ovpavo/ is no more marvelous than is the 
theory of the seven orbits of the stars. Now this description of 
the arrangement of the stars, which will be considered later, 
follows in the Timaeus very shortly after the question of the single 
ovpavos is discussed and therefore the appositeness of this compar- 
ison by Basil is made apparent. 
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Basil further does not fail to touch on the etymology of the 
word ovpavds which is mentioned several times in Plato, Bas. 1, 72 
B 7; 180 C 2 and Tim. 32 B; Rpb. 509 D; Crat. 396 B, in all 
of which there is the same underlying thought of its derivation from 
the verb opdw. Compare Bas. 1. 180 C 2: odpavod évraifa 
mapa 70 opacGat Tov adpos mpoceipnydévov and Crat. 396 B: 
ovpavla, opaca Ta ave, 

The Timaeus however does not discuss ovpavds in the sense in 
which it is often used by Basil, that is the heaven of Genesis as 
contrasted with the earth. In Plato it is primarily the universe 
and therefore Basil resorts to the Old Testament for his description 
of the nature and form of the vault of heaven, referring in 1.20 C 
14 to the verses of Isaiah, 51. 6 for its nature and 40. 22 for its 
form. 

But the earth receives attention in both works particularly in 
regard to the question of its immobility or rotation. There has 
been much discussion of the passage of the Timaeus, 40 B, bearing 
on this point, yijv ... etAXopevny O€ mept Tov 5:d ravTos mméXov 
TeTapevov ... é€unyavyoato, ‘The difficulty lies in the considera- 
tion of etAXouevnyv and whether this word should be interpreted as 
conveying the idea of rest or motion. But Boeckh, Stallbaum, 
Jowett and others, in spite of opposition principally on the part of 
Grote, stoutly maintain their belief that Plato here had no inten- 
tion of asserting the theory of the rotation of the earth. In a pas- 
sage in the Phaedo indeed he clearly states its immobility, 108 E: 
et 1) YH eorey ev wéom TH ovpave@ rrepipepynsS ovoa, pndev avy Seiv 
pnt aépos mpos TO pt) Treceiy pnt adAdAnS avdyKns pndemas 
ToLavTNS, . . . Lxdpporroy yap wpayma opolov tivos év péow Tebev 
ovy Fe. maddov ovd’ Hrrov ovdaudce KALORVvaL, opotws 8 eyo 
QKALVES jeveEl. 

The statements of Basil differ little from those of Plato, see 1. 
24 A 12 and particularly B 10 ff. where Basil seems to have 
some particular treatment in mind for he ‘says that certain of the 
¢votxol declare the earth to be immovable on the following 
grounds, which are quite the same as those given in the Phaedo, 
@s dpa Sa ro tiv péonv Tod mavTos eiAnddvat yopav, Kal od 
riv tony mdvrolev mpds 76 dxpov amdoracw, ovK éyoveay dirov 
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PGAXOV arrokNOyn, avayxalos pévey éf éauTAs. Attention is 
especially directed to the relation to each other of the final phrase 
in each quotation, but the similarity is marked throughout. The 
idea expressed, that motion of the earth is impossible because it 
would destroy the condition of the equipoise and equality in space, 
is practically the same although the form of expression is somewhat 
different, except that Plato’s phrase ovy es uadrov odd’ Hrrov 
ovdaydace KALORVvat has been followed by Basil almost verbatim in 
his ov« éyovoay Srrov madAov aroxAby. 

Thus the immobility of the earth is declared, but, that the 
universe as a whole has a circular movement is the assertion of 
Bas. 1.9 A 9 and Tim. 34 B. 

The next point that comes up for consideration is the question 
of the beginning of time and the distinction between day and 
night as presented by Bas. 1.13 B7 and Tim. 37 E. Each of 
these passages consists of two sentences which are respectively 
similar, the first sentence in each case stating that time was not 
existent before the creation of the universe but began instantly with 
the universe, while the second sentence describes time as that 
which is divisible into the past, the present and the future. The 
general thought and arrangement are the same, the details of 
vocabulary and phraseology are quite different. Perhaps Basil 
again has in mind this passage of the Timaeus when he says 
emphatically in 1. 560 B 8 that a child would know that the 
days, months and years were pétpa Tov ypdvou, ovy) wépn, where- 
ag the Timaeus in the passage cited calls them pépn ypdvov. 

Further resemblances of expression are found in other state- 
ments on this subject, particularly Bas. 1. 121 B 5 and Tim. 39 
B, where there is a similar expression of the idea that God kindled 
the sun and made it of sufficient brightness to shine on the whole 
universe. To be also compared with this same passage of the 
Timaeus and the Locrian summary 97 B, are Bas, 1. 16 B 3, 48 
B 11, and 49 B 12. 

Immediately subsequent to the question of the division of night 
and day comes the theory regarding the arrangement of month 
and year, in the statement of which there is a general resemblance 
to he noted between Bas. 1. 137 B 7 and Tim. 39 B. 


— 
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Further in connection with this same subject of time comes the 
discussion of the stars and their orbits. Basil is clearly quoting 
some authority for he says 1. 57 B 13, that it is granted by all 
that seven stars are borne in the seven orbits, which they say are 
in harmony one with another. It seems probable that Basil has 
reference to the elaborate presentation of this matter in the Timaeus 
36 C. The fundamental points are the same, but Basil’s treat- 
ment is much simpler than that of Plato, and his statements might 
easily be deduced from the Timaeus. Moreover, it has been 
shown on p. 29 above, that Basil may have introduced this matter 
in order to support his theory of the ovpavo/ in opposition to Plato. 

Finally, in regard to the stars both works have notes on their 
wide distribution, Bas. 1. 141 A 6 and Zim. 40 A. 

From this consideration of the universe and its creation we now 
pass to a few parallel statements in regard to the creatures. First, 
concerning the ethical nature of the creature it is agreed by both 
authors that sin did not come from the creator, for evil by the 
law of opposites can not have its source in the good, Bas. 1. 37 C 4 
and Zim. 29 E. But on the other hand, that sin is a growth 
within the man himself is asserted by Bas. 1. 37 D 1 and Tim. 
86 D. 

There is also some space devoted to the consideration of the 
subject of the sensations in the Timaeus, 61 D ff. Cold and heat 
are discussed in 61 D, the heavy and light in 62 C, the hard and 
soft in 62 C, taste in 65 C, color in 67 C, etc, and this treatment 
would be an admirable source for such a summarized note as that 
of Basil 1. 21 A 12, to the effect that if the world were deprived 
of the sensations of the black, the cold, the heavy, the thick, and 
of taste, nothing would remain. Compare here also Bas. 3. 216 C 
13, and Legg. 961 D. 

Further there are several notes on voice and hearing given by 
both authors, as Bas. 1.56 B12 and Tim. 47 B, but in form of 
expression and content the passages show very little similarity. 
There is however some parallelism in the treatment of the phenom- 
enon of color, as both declare that color exists as far as our precep- 
tion is concerned only. through the sight, Bas. 1. 81 A 1, and 
Tim. 67 C, 
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- Again, Basil’s statement in regard to the formation of flesh 
seems to be repeated from Plato, Bas. 1. 168 A 4: alua 82 maryeév 
els capxa mépuxe peraBddrX}gav. Tim. 82 C: xata diow yap 
odpxes wey kal vedpa é& aipatos ylyverat, .. cdpxes 5é ard Tod 
mayévros, 8 wryyvuTat yopildpuevov ivan. 

Now the Timaeus says very little about the creatures other than 
man but even the few statements made are found also in part,in 
Basil. In regard to the beast, Bas. 1. 192 A 4 repeats in almost 
the same words the description given in 3. 216 C 4 ff. which is 
quoted above on p. 7. Both of these references then give the 
idea of the Platonic passages, Tim. 90 A and 91 E, that the 
degradation of beasts is shown in the fact that their heads are 
brought low and their looks are toward the earth. 

The fish also receive some attention in both works as Bas. 1. 
149 B 5 and Zim. 92 A, where however the resemblance is limited 
to similar notes on their peculiar nature which allows breathing in 
water but not in air. And finally there are similar notes declaring 
that trees, plants, etc., were created to be food for men, Bas. 
1.96 C 1 and Tim. 76 E, 77 C. 

In conclusion now it must be clear that in his treatment of the 


~~ me 


creation Basil has followed very closely the outline and reasoning ~ 


of the Timaeus. From the very statement of the subject not only 
are the main doctrines of Plato repeated but even at times there 
appear notable parallelisms in expression which compel one to the 
belief that in the preparation of these sermons Saint Basil made 
free use of the Timaeus as one of his books of reference. 

This dependence is shown chiefly in the first four sermons 
which deal more particularly with the creation of the universe in 
contrast to the formation of the creatures. In these are found the 
parallel references which we have discussed, developing logically 
the theory of the creation from the matter preéxisting through a 
preceding cause to the fact of the creation, followed by the discus- 
sion of the nature of its substance and the theory of the elements. 
The nature and form of the universe are then considered, presently 
leading to the question of the divisions of time, and finally is 
stated the theory of the formation of the creatures. 

The last three homilies of Basil discuss respectively the creeping 
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things, the creatures of the air and creatures of the waters, the 
creatures of the land. Since it has been pointed out that the 
Timaeus devotes very slight attention to these subjects, it is not 
surprising that we find hardly a single Platonic parallel in this 
section. Basil was compelled to look to other sources and Miillen- 
hoff has shown in Hermes, II, p. 252 f., that for these matters he 
has drawn largely on Aristotle. 

There is on the other hand one subject that occupies a large 
section of the Timaeus about which Basil has practically nothing 
to say. This is the subject of the formation of man, the presenta- 
tion of his characteristics and his attributes. It is evident that 
Basil did not intend to neglect this subject, for at the conclusion of 
the ninth homily, the last one in this series of which we have any 
knowledge, he says, 1. 208 A138: “In what then man has the 
characteristics of the image of God and how he partakes of His 
likeness will be told in the succeeding books by the grace of God.” 
That he wrote no more than nine homilies on the Hexaemeron is 
attested by the Fathers, for example Cassiodorus, de instit. divin. 
lit. I.’ And Socrates, IV, 26?, affirms that the work of Basil was 
finished by his brother Gregory, who also in his turn asserts, 
de hom. opif., p. 125 C 1 (Migne), that the reason for his work on 
the formation of man was not to convict Basil of error because he 
had neglected this subject in his sermons on the creation, but 
rather to communicate to others the great light that he had re- 
ceived from him. He completed this work immediately after the 
death of Basil, see Tillemont, op. cié., IX, p. 289 f., and Vita 
Basilii of the Garnier ed.°* | 

The sermons wept ris Tov avOpenrov Katacxeuis, (2, p. 9, 
Migne), attributed by some to Basil, are considered by Tillemont, 
l. c., as the work of some ancient writer who possessed something 
of the style and genius of Basil, and who wrote merely for exercise 
and not to impose on others or to deceive the church. 

So we observe that without doubt it was the intention of Basil 


1 Migne, Patrolog. Lat., v. 70, p. 1110. 
?Migne, Pat. Gr., v. 67, p. 536 A 2. 
* Reprinted in Migne, St, Bas., I Preface, Chap. XLI, p. clxiii. 
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to discuss also this subject which is so extensively treated in the 
Timaeus, but for some reason he was prevented from completing 
his plans. The main subject of the Timaeus then was not of pur- 
pose neglected and so the lack of the presentation of this matter in 
Basil can not be considered as a serious break in the parallelism 
between the two works. 

In his History of Classical Scholarship, p. 343, Sandys makes 
the statement that “Basil in his Hexaémeron imitates Philo 
Judaeus and in his turn is imitated by Ambrose.”” Now, in so far 
as it would suggest that the degree of imitation is the same, this 
note is rather inaccurate, as will be briefly indicated. The depend- 
ence of Ambrose on Basil in this work is pointed out by all the 
editors. For example Migne, Pref. to Hex., Bas. 1. p. 1, says: 
‘““No one, I fancy, who has read both works will deny that 
Ambrose in those sermons of his has performed the office of trans- 
lator and not that of originator. I grant to be sure that Ambrose 
added something of his own, and altered and transposed, but he 
did it as a free translator would.” Also in the preface to the 
homily on the Psalms, p. 210, he declares how “every one knows 
that Ambrose, when he wrote his books on the Hexaemeron, took 
many thing verbatim from Basil.” 

The second quotation is from the preface of the Ballerini edition 
of Ambrosius, (Med. 1875), where the author maintains that both 
Ambrose and Basil probably drew from the lost Hexaemeron of 
Origen, a deduction made from a statement of Hieronymus the 
accuracy of which can not be verified. This preface also cites the 
Maurini Patres as giving the opinion that while Ambrose took 
very much from Basil he did not borrow servilely nor in the manner 
ofa translator, but frequently altered and sometimes severely criti- 
cised the earlier work. This seems on the whole a very fair 
statement of the matter, although it is obvious that on almost every 
page Ambrose does play the part of mere translator. A single 
reference showing the word for word borrowing mentioned above 
may be selected from many that are readily found, Ambros. 21 
and Bas. 20 C 14, where the imitation of Ambrose takes the 
form of a literal translation, and the closest parallelism to Basil is 
marked throughout the entire work, as is shown by Schenkl, ed. of 
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St. Ambrose, Corp. Scrip. Eccles. Lat., v. 32, 1897, who in his 
footnotes to the Exameron refers to Basil no less than 353 
times. 

Matters are quite different however when we come to the con- 
sideration of the relation of Basil to Philo. Siegfried, in his 
Philo von Alexandria, (Jena, 1875), devotes a chapter to the sub- 
ject of Philo’s influence on the Greek church Fathers but mentions 
Basil only once incidentally on page 369. Cohn, in the proleg. 
to the Cohn-Wendland ed. of Philo, p. LX f., discusses the authors 
who have borrowed from Philo, referring to Eusebius, Ambrosius 
and others, but not even suggesting the name of Basil. “In his 
notes, however, to Philo’s de opificio mundi, he cites a single 
parallelism where the same phrase appears in both works, Philo, 
de op. mun. 149, and Bas. Her. IV, p. 80 BI. Philo in his 
treatise draws freely from the Timaeus, in fact Philo is saturated 


with Plato as the ancients testify, 7 [lkdrav dgirovive 4 Dirov 


mratwviter, a phrase which the later writers seem not to tire of 
repeating. Now, as Basil uses the same source it is natural to 
expect similarity in some cases, but the differences are more 
marked than the resemblances. So, for the sake of example, Basil 
following Plato, enlarges on the theory of the elements which is 
not discussed by Philo in this treatise. Philo again gives an 
elaborate treatment of the significations of various numbers, devot- 
ing fourteen chapters to the number 7, XX X-—XLIII, a subject 
which is not mentioned by Basil. And further Basil does not 
enter into the question why man was created last, Philo, XX V— 
X XIX, etc. Also in some cases Basil’s statements seem to cor- 
rect those of Philo, as where Philo remarks, ch, XXIV and 
X XIX, that the earth was called invisible because it was a model 
perceptible only by the intellect, and incorporeal ; but Basil, 29 
B 8, says that it was invisible either because there was no man to 
see it or because it was covered by water. 

Although these instances might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, enough has been presented perhaps to prove that while Basil 
was without doubt acquainted with Philo, his reference in Epis. 


1See Testimonia de Philone in Proleg. of Cohn-Wendland ed. 
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190? attesting that, his Hexaemeron can by no means be called 
an imitation in the sense that Ambrose is an imitator of Basil. 
Basil plainly went back to the source of Philo and abstracted 
material for his sermons at first hand. 

/ 


INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON BASIL IN LANGUAGE. 


This chapter will treat of those notable similarities in expres- 
sion which point to a direct borrowing from Plato. Much allow- 
ance has been made for commonplace words and for such combina- 
tions in expression as might suggest themselves to any writer. 
The attempt will be made to present here only those phrases that 
show by use of a particular \ word or an unusual combination signs 
of immediate Platonic in influence. 


Direct Quotation. 


The first section of this chapter will deal with those cases in 
which Basil quotes Plato directly or makes reference to him by 
name. 

Bas. 3.576 A 9: obtdés dot 6 éxxatos ris abixlas Spos, ef 
ve Set TXatam relOecOat, 76 Soxeiy Sixacov elvar pu) ova. 

Rpb. 361 A: éryarn yap aducla Soxety Sixacov elvae mr dvra. 

This same idea is also expressed in Gorg. 527 B. 

The second reference is Bas. 3. 584 B 3: rocodrov avOextéov 
avrod Scov, dnoi Tddrwv, iirnperiay girocodla crwpeévov. 

Rpb. 498 B: trav copatov. . . ev mara éripereio bar, virnpes lay 
drrocopia KTwpevovs. 

These two quotations are from the oration to youths on the 
study of Greek and both are surrounded by quotations and remi- 
niscences from Plato. Indeed it is not easy to understand why 
in these places Plato is mentioned by name while further on in 
the same work, p. 585 D 5 (cited on page 49), another extract is 
taken verbatim from the Republic but no mention is made of 


1 Migne 4. 700 C 1. cited by Cohn, proleg. CIV. 
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Plato and no hint is given that a quotation is being presented. 
This manner of giving a quotation, however, or presenting a 
reminiscence without indicating the source, is quite characteristic 
of Basil, and France, op. cit., p. 71, points out that this is aleo 
the rule in Julian. 

The third and last direct quotation from Plato is found in 
Basil’s Epistles, 4. 236 A 3: «al ris qept Adyous ozrovdys ovdéy 
uplecas + &ddAA 7d TOD TIAdTwvos, ev yetudau nal Cary wpayudror, 
olov wird relye: Twi Kpatep@ atroaTas, ovdevds DopvBov rHv >ruyny 
avatrlprracat. 

Rpb. 496 D: rabra ravra rNoyiop@ AaBov jovylav eywv Kal 
Ta avrov mpdrtwv, olov év yeuav Kxovioptod nal Carns wird 
mvevpaTos hepouevov wire teylov amooTtas, copay Tos adXoUs 
KaTamiprdapevous avoulas ayaa. 

This is a good example of the way in which Basil borrows from 
Plato, not giving the passage exactly, but as if quoting from 
memory he interweaves his own words with those of Plato. In 
the other cases then when the name of Plato is not mentioned we 
should not require an absolute identity of phraseology before 
accepting a passage as a quotation or reminiscence. 

Now these three are the only direct assigned quotations from 
Plato in the 1543 pages of Basil (Migne). This is a remarkably 
small proportion compared with the practice of the other Fathers, 
Justin Martyr for instance shows 37 direct quotations in 286 Migne 
pages; Julian, Basil’s contemporary, gives 51 in 612 Teubner 
pages,' and with very few exceptions the Fathers all cite Plato 
frequently. 

In addition to these direct quotations Plato is referred to by 
name several times in Basil. Once in the same homily on educa- 
tion, 3. 584 C 7, reference is made to Plato’s selection of an 
unhealthy spot for the Academy in order to mortify the flesh. 
Then in the Epistles there are two passages that have to do with 
the style of Plato, 4. 1092 C10: ravrny éyea thy onpaclay 4 
réEws, Hv ex trav TWratwvos advrav % codiotixnn cou Hiv tpo- 
exyepioaro, and most important of all as definitely stating Basil’s 


1See Schwarz, Philol. 51, 1892, p. 642 f. 
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-admiration for Plato is a section from 4. 572 C 8, where he says 
that Aristotle and Theophrastus when they had something to dis- 
cuss went straight at the subject matter, as they were aware how 
far they fell short of the grace of Plato. ‘“ But Plato through the 
power of his language both discussed philosophy and at the same 
time satirized his characters as in comedy, attacking the boldness 
and impudence of Thrasymachus, the fickleness and vanity of 
Hippias, and the boastfulness and pompousness of Protagoras.”’ 
Basil continues with a reference to the arrangement in the Laws, 
and so, besides attesting his high regard for Plato, this passage 
shows too his thorough knowledge of Plato’s works and from this 
point of view its importance can not be too much emphasized. 


Comparison and Metaphor. 


Saint Basil, like all writers of sermons, continually has need of 
illustrations to clarify, explain and enlarge topics presented and 
therefore his works abound in comparison and metaphor. There 
is hardly a page but can show more than one, and many phases 
of life and varied spheres of knowledge are drawn upon for 
their composition. It is beyond question that Basil must have 
taken many of these from the classical works that he read, from 
Plato as well as from others, but there is no doubt also that many 
were suggested to him from his own knowledge and experience of 
life. The line of demarcation is often impossible to draw. For 
instance in the case of the figures bearing on the subject of physi- 
cians or medicine which Basil uses so frequently, it is impossible 
to imagine that he has in mind Plato’s numerous figures on the 
same subject. They are commonplace figures that would occur to 
any writer in any language. But often the use of a word or 
phrase, or the similarity of context enables us to assert with con- 
siderable certainty an instance of borrowing, and this is the method 
that we shall aim to pursue in the examples to be presented in 
this section. 

In the small number of examples no classification has been pos- 
sible and they will be cited as a rule in the order in which they 
occur in the works of Basil. 
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Bas. 1.116 D1: as yap of orpdfiros ee TiS Tpwrns avTois 
evdobelans mrnyns tas épeERs trocodvras aepistpodds, Stray 
antavtes TO KevTpoy év Eavrois trepipépwvTar. 

Rpb. 436 D: as of ye orpdBiror Srou éordol re Gua rat 
xivovvrat, bray év T@ avT@ whkavres TO KRévTpoY TrepipeépwvTat. 

The context in these two passages is quite different. Basil uses 
the comparison of the top to illustrate the statement that every- 
thing in nature suceeeds in order from the first beginning, while 
Socrates suggests his comparison in support of the thesis that the 
same thing can stand still and be in motion at the sametime. In 
each quotation the clause immediately following the word 
orpéStrot infers the purpose of the comparison. 

The word o7pé8iro0s in the meaning ‘top’ is very rare. In 
addition to these examples in the Republic and Basil but one 
other is cited in the Thesaurus, Plutarch Lysand. 12, where the 
use is quite different. Aristophanes uses the word Béufi£, Aves 
1461; Homer gives orpouBos, Il. 14. 413, as does Lucian also, 
As, 42: walovow aOpdg ry yepl, dore pe tro THS TwANYHS Borep 
orpouBov éEarlyns otpépecOar, While the word for ‘top’ in any 
form is not one that we should expect to find very often in the 
literature, the fact that Basil uses the same word as Plato is signifi- 
cant. Moreover the word otpépecGar as used by Lucian seems 
very much more natural in connection with tops than zrepipdpec Oat, 
and the use of the latter by Basil is an additional sign that the 
phrase is borrowed. But the last clause beyond any question of 
_ doubt puts the Platonic stamp on Basil’s phrase. In the words 
Stay amnykavres TO Kévtpoy év éavtois trepipépwvta: Basil has 
repeated with really no change the language of Plato. 

The next references use for comparison the brightness of the 
sun, of which Basil says, 1.516 A 14,... qdavdraroy elvar Trav 
Kat’ ovpavoy aorépwy tov HdLov, which has its parallel in Theaet. 
208 D, qru0s, .. . Ore TO Aaprrpdtatdy dort TOY KaTA TOV OvUpAaVOY 
idvtwv tept ynv. Basil employs the comparison of that which is 
perfectly plain and obvious to all, while in the Theaetetus it is 
introduced as an illustration of a kind of definition that defines by 
giving a peculiar characteristic of an object which distinguishes it 
from all others. The description of the sun however is so similar 
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in each case as to suggest the possibility of the phrase being bor- 
rowed. 

Bas. 3.164B1: ovdets dOupav orepavodra: ovdeis oruyvdlwv 
tpématov tornot. Compare also 440 B 8. 

Critias 108 C: aArAd yap abupobvres avdpes obtrm Tpdrratov 
éxrnoap. 

This is a proverbial expression cited in Leutsch and Schneide- 
win, Paroem. Gr. I 382 as given by Suidas from the Critias. 
Basil is plainly repeating the identical phrase, and though it is 
possible that the proverb may have been well-known, from the 
fact that it is not cited elsewhere for the literature in this exact 
form, it would seem probable that Basil is consciously borrowing 
from Plato. 

Basil refers several times to the legend of the punishment of 
the Danaids, in 3. 184 A 2 and again in 545 C 2, and finally in - 
581 A 13: trav & “Adov xoraloudvwy ovdey macyovres 
dvexrdtepov, ateyvas eis rip Ealvovres, nal nooxlym deportes bap 
Kal eis TeTpnudvoy avrrouvTes riBov. 

Gorg. 493 B: rav dv “Aidov... oro: &OdwTaro av elev ot 
dpinto., Kat popotey eis tov TeTpnudvoy mlOov Sdwp érépw ToLovT@ 
tetpnuevy xooxivp. Cp. also Rpb. 363 D. 

From these repetitions it would seem that Basil was much 
impressed by this story of the fate of the daughters of Danaus. 
With his third reference beside the quotation from the Gorgias / 
the paralleliems in language indicate beyond doubt his indebted- 
ness to Plato. Both, it is to be observed, first refer to the severity 
of the punishment, after which they mention the carrying of the 
water in a sieve and the cask with holes that is to receive it. There 
are many references to this legend in the literature but in all the 
phraseology is quite different. One that is most similar may be 
cited for the purpose of comparison, Lucian, Tim. 18: dere és 
tov tév Aavaldwv miGov sdpodopynceyv po. Sonmd nat pdrnv 
érravTAnoeyv, but here the mention of the daughters by name and 
the omission of the circumstances of the sieve and of the descrip- 
tion of the jar as rerpnuevos present an independent phrase that 
could not be associated with that of Plato. On the other hand 
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the language and arrangement of Basil are so similar as to forbid 
the thought that the resemblance is the result of chance. 


Bas. 3. 212 B 12: rev dvrav rhv diow rAoyou@ xabopas. 
codlas dpéiry Kaprroy 7ovoroy. | 

Ib. 472 AT: et dé Tis yera, BrSrov thy rept ras cvdraBas 
nuav adorecylav, adros peyv torw avaderH xaprrov Tod yédwros 
dpemrdpuevos. 

Rpb. 457 B: o &€ yerov avnp él yupvais yuvakt rod 
Berriorou &vexa yupvatoudvas atedq TOD yerolov [sopias] dpérrav 
Kaprroyv ovdey older. 

Stobaeus, Flor. III, p. 103 (Teub.), cites the phrase areAy 
codplas xaprrov dSpérecv as a quotation from Pindar, and it is given 
by Boeckh in Frag. 227, and among the Pindaric a7rop0éypara 
with the note, eoque alludit Plato Rep. p. 457 B ubi delendum 
esse codfas scite notat Schneiderus.. Adam, in his Edition of 
the Republic, note ad locum follows Schneider in regarding codfas 
in this passage as a gloss and excluding it from the text. He 
points out that Pindar refers to the cod(fa of the physiologists as 
arerns, 7. e “no real codla at all. More suo Plato adapts the 
Pindaric fragment to his own purpose. He attacks comedy and 
replaces Pindar’s sodtas by the words Tod yeAofov. The humour 
of his adversary is a&reAd&—no real humour at all.” See also 
Adam, Rpb. appendix III to book V. 

Basil shows in the first passage quoted that he knows the origi- 
nal form of the sentence, but later when he comes to adapt it we 
find it changed even as Plato changed it. Indeed, the use of the 
phrase in the second passage cited is identical with that of Plato 
except that the humor of the mocker is avwheres. The parallel- 
ism of the two passages is perfect and the phraseology of Basil, 
that is the omission of cod/as and the substitution of rod yéAwros 
therefor, supports the reading and interpretation of Adam for the 
reference in the Republic and helps to confute the view of Stall- 
baum that the rod yeAolov is the gloss that crept into the text. 


Bas, 3. 220 D 5: of ph edixvotpevor tis peyadovolas tov 


1 This view, however, retracted by S. in ed. Plat. note ad loc. ( Leip. 1831). 
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vouobdrov, imept ynv Kal odpxas, ws trept TréApa oKwANKES, 
tAvora@pevot ev Tos TOU o@paTos Trabect, 

Phaed. 109 B: spas .. @omep rept réApa pvpuncas 7 
Barpayous rept THY OddXaTTay oiKxobvtas. 

This passage of the Phaedo is the sole place cited in the litera- 
ture where this comparison is found. The thought and expression 
in Basil are very similar. What differences there are seem to 
strengthen the view that Basil is borrowing. In fact this sentence 
when placed beside that of the Phaedo shows rather a crude con- 
nection between assertion and comparison which makes the com- 
parison appear not entirely natural. In Plato the antithetical 
relations are obvious. We in our insignificance live round the 
sea, the Mediterranean, as ants and frogs round a marsh. This 
permits also a proportionate arrangement, as we are in proportion 
to the ants or frogs so is the sea to a marsh. The quotation from 
Basil compares passionate men crawling round the earth to worms 
crawling round a marsh. The relations plainly are not as fit as 
is the case in the Platonic passage. It is easy to assume that 
Basil has worked over a borrowed phrase to suit the exigencies of 
a slightly different connection. The changes are not difficult. 
Basil was an inlander preaching to inlanders, the phrase aept rhv 
O9dXatray was too restricted, hence the rept ynv. The verb must 
then of necessity be altered and tAvoraoOa: was selected perhaps 
. to increase the obloquy. ox@An€ is the crawling creature requir- ° 
ed by the new verb, and c«o@An€ is not a far call from puppn€. 

While this analysis may be rather fanciful, for the general 
reasons stated it seems not unjustifiable to count the phrase of 
Basil as an echo of the comparison of the Phaedo. 

Next there are a number of comparisons which have to do with 
the eyes, among which particularly to -be noted are Bas, 4. 128 A 
2 and Rpb. 516 A which show the greatest resemblances. Here 
the first clause of Basil corresponds to the first clause of the pass- 
age from the Republic, each stating that eyes accustomed to dark- 
ness when brought suddenly to the light are blinded and can not 
see actualities. Therefore, to note the parallelism in the second 
clauses, they must look first at the shadows of objects, then at 
the reflections in water, and finally at the objects themselves. 
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Both this citation and Bas. 3. 236 B 3 clearly suggest that Basil 
is drawing from the famous cave simile of the Republic. 

Basil frequently makes use of the figure of the steersman in 
comparison and metaphor, as in 3. 256 C 12, and 421 C 1, which 
particularly show Platonic influence when placed beside Republic 
488 C,and D. The first passage in each case refers to the steers- 
man’s neglect of his duties and the second details some of those 
duties. Both of the sections of Plato are from the famous com- 
parison at the beginning of the sixth book of the Republic, to 
which as Jowett points out, in note to 488 A, Plato returns as to 
a familiar image in Polit. 297 E. In this latter place it is to be 
noted that Plato couples in his comparison the steersman and the 
physician, tov yevvaiov xcuBepynrny cal rov... tatpdy... So it 
may be an additional sign of reminiscence from Plato when Basil 
in the first passage cited, 3. 256 C 10, says, otre yap tatpoy 
érrav@, . . . ovre KuRepyntny ... 

We next come to a pair of comparisons which centre round the 
dog. The first one, which is used in Bas. 3. 365 C 1 and Rpb. 
375 E, has already been discussed on p. 14. This comparison 
introduces the dog mild to its friend and fierce toward its foe in 
each case as an illustration of the benefit of anger under certain 
circumstances. Plato’s statement is, auayov te cat avicntov Oupds, 
Ib. B, and therefore it should be an attribute of the character of 
the guAaf. Basil, Jb. B. 3, compares proper anger to the soldier 
who bears aid always at the necessary points, and then summing 
up with the words wadurta ypjotpos o Ouuds he introduces the 
comparison of the dog. This similarity of the setting, added to 
the resemblances of expression indicated before on the page cited, 
is strong proof thut this section of the Republic has here been 
Basil’s model. 

The dog again figures in Bas. 3. 369 A 1: Kal roveis ro TOY 
xuvev, of Tovs AlOous Saxvovet, ToD BadrXovros ov mpocamrrépevot. 

Rpb. 469 D: ote re Ssddopov Spav rovs rodro trowtvras Tey 
Kuverv, at Trois X(Oous ols Av BrnOdot yaretralvovet, rod BadXovrtos 
OvY aIrrdépevat ; : 

This is another example where a comparison has been borrowed 
by Basil and poorly fitted to his context. The comparison itself 
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in each case is obviously identical. Plato compares those who 
rob the corpses of their enemies to dogs who attack the stones with 
which they are struck instead of those throwing the stones. The 
comparison is perfectly fit, the dead thing is assaulted after its 
power has gone from it. Basil, however, makes use of the com- 
parison to illustrate the folly of getting angry at a different person 
from him who has provoked you. The whole point of the 
comparison is thus lost, all that remains being the fact that 
the anger is directed toward the wrong object. 

The form aA dovros in this passage of the Republic is the 
reading of Adam, who selects it in opposition to the second aorist, 
Badévros, of the other editors, because the latter is found in one 
Ms. only (A), because Aristotle uses BdAAovtos and not Baddvros 
when he quotes the sentence in Rhe. 3. 4 as a typical example of 
simile, and because the “ present is more picturesque and true to 
nature.” We observe then that the form of the expression in 
Basil again supports the reading and interpretation of Adam in 
refutation of the commonly accepted view. 

There are several references in Basil which illustrate the thesis 
that the inborn evil in each thing destroys it, so in 3. 373 A 1 
envy destroys the soul as rust does iron, and shortly afterward in 
380 A 13 it is declared that envy is the disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat. This again is repeated in 4. 1005 C 3, 
dorep 4 épvolBn Tov cirou éoti POopa év avT@ yivopevn TO altro, 
oirw Kai 7 Kodaxela Thy didrlav trrodvopevn, AUun eotl Tis didtas. 

All of these are to be considered in connection with Rpb. 
608 E where Plato states that each thing has its own proper 
disease as oltm épvolBnv, onreddva te EvAos, yadep Se Kal 
oldynp@ tidy. 

The first two passages of Basil occurring one immediately after 
the other in the same general sense with each other and with the 
Platonic usage, suggest that Basil must have had the phraseology 
of this reference of the Republic vividly in mind when he wrote 
this homily, and thought this sentence of Plato capable of being 
split so as to provide him not with one only but with two com- 
parisons. The third quotation from Basil again shows the simile 
4 épvalBn tov olrov. Now this simile is not so common in the 
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language that we should expect it to appear in Basil even thus 
much. The Thesaurus, s. v. épvoi8n, gives but one reference to 
where it is found, the passage of the Republic cited above. In 
addition to this the similar connection in thought helps to convince 
us that Basil is using a borrowed phrase. Plato states that every- 
thing has its natural disease, wheat has mildew, iron has rust, etc. 
Similarly in Basil envy is the proper disease of friendship as 
mildew is of wheat, and again even as mildew of wheat so fawn- 
ing is the disease, destruction of friendship. 

There are several comparisons now that have to do with the 
ship and the sea. Bas. 3. 421 B13: dozep rt mdoiov dveppatiorov 
iro Tav del mpoomimrdévrav tepipepoyevos. Compare also Jb. 
577 C 8. 

Theaet. 144 A: wai adrrovres pépovras domep ta aveppatiota 
ota. 

In addition to the identity of phrase in the reference from 
Basil and that from the Theaetetus there is also a marked simi- 
larity of context. Both employ the comparison as an illustration 
of those who are under the influence of passion. Basil, immedi- 
ately preceding the quotation given above, exhorts his hearer not 
to permit the storm of wrath to overthrow him, and the comparison 
in Plato is made directly with those clever men of retentive memory 
who for the most part are prone to anger. This then seems to be 
another example of a borrowed simile. 

In the same sphere of the sea may be cited Bas. 3. 436 A 8: 
HOov7) ayK.aTpdv éott Tov StaBdrov. 

Ib. 964 B 5: Sov ydp dort 76 péya ToD Kaxod Sédeap. 

Tim. 69 D: ... Rdovnv, wéytorov xaxod SéXeap. 

The first of these fish metaphors, where pleasure is the hook, 
suggests that Basil here may have had the Platonic statement in 
mind. ‘The second reference from Basil is merely a repetition 
of the phrase of the Timaeus, which is the only example of this 
metaphor cited in the Thesaurus. As is pointed out in the com- 
mentaries Plato is praised for it by Cicero, Cato Mai. 13, divine 
enim Plato escam malorum appellat voluptatem, quod ea videlicet 
homines capiantur ut pisces. 

We return again to the thought of the boat and note that Basil 
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in 3. 565 A 14 urges us not to be led of others &azep mdolou ra 
mnoaddia THS Stavolas bpav trapadevtas, beside which is to be 
mentioned Clit. 408 A: ... SovAm apevoy } erevOdpw Siayev TO 
TowovT Tov Blov éorily dpa, KaOdrep wolov trapaddvTt Ta mndddua 
THs Stavolas GAXo. 

But two occurrences of this simile are cited, the reference given 
from Plato and the same phrase borrowed by Themistius, Orad. 
321 B, who quotes the entire sentence from the Clitopho beginning 
with the word dovAm. Though Basil has abstracted in phraseology 
no more than the simile itself, the connection is similar in that it 
is used as an illustration of one who is under the guidance of 
another. The resemblance in the context then, the identity 
of phrase, and if that is not sufficient the repetition of the figura- 
tive use of wnddda, all combine to afford unquestionable proof of 
the relationship of the two passages. 

We pass now to an elaborate simile of dyers and dyeing which 
is introduced in each case for the purpose of illustrating the 
importance of preliminary education, Bas. 3. 568 A 9 ff. and 
Rpb. 429 Df. Basil declares in exhorting the Christian youths 
that all that we do is in preparation for the future life and this 
end we must prosecute with might and main. The scriptures are 
our guide thither but often we are unable to understand them on 
account of immaturity, and therefore we must acquire preliminary 
training by study of the poets, historians and orators, just as 
dyers prepare the cloth before they dye. 

The context of the Republic here is concerned with the dis- 
cussion of courage which Plato defines as the salvation of the 
opinion concerning the things to be feared and their character, 
begotten by law through education. As therefore cloth must be 
prepared to take a good dye, so the soldier to attain to courage 
must receive a thorough preliminary education. 

In form of expression the simile itself in each case is practically 
the same if allowance is made for a certain interchange of words, 
which makes it appear indeed as if Basil were deliberately alter- 
ing a borrowed passage to make it more his own. So Basil says, 
of Sevootrotol mapacKxevacayres mpdrepov Oepatreias ticlv, 8 tT 
wor av y To SeEdpevov rhv Babyy, obrw 76 dvOos eraryovory, beside 
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the Platonic phrase, ot Badeis . . . . mporrapacKevdtovew ... . 
Oeparrevoavres, Straws SéEeras 5 te peddsota TO dvOos, nal ottw 5) 
Bazrrovot, Sevooroids in the meaning of Badevs is cited by 
Suidas and Hesychius, but no example of such use from the 
literature is given in the lexicons. Bliimner, Tech. u. Term. 1. 
217, 6, says: “das eigentlich von der Farbe gebrauchte Wort 
devoorroids findet sich fiir Farber gebraucht.’ In support of this 
statement he cites only three lexical notes, from Moeris, Suidas 
and Harpocration’s lexicon of the Attic Orators. Harpocration’s 
note does not seem to bear on the point, however, and the others 
simply mention the fact. Plato in this passage cited above uses 
the word twice, first in 429 E 1 with the meaning ‘ deeply-dyed’ 
and hence ‘indelible ;’ but on its second appearance the word 
shows a metaphorical use of this meaning in 430 A 4, Sevoozroids 
— abrav 9 8d£a yiyvotro Kal rept Sevav Kal rep) Trav GAXwv, which 
has its parallel in the similar metaphorical use by Basil of 
avéxTAvros in the clause (loc. cit.), uédrer avécrdvtos Hiv... . 
4 Tov KaXov trapapéve Sd—a. advéxmdAvros too is simply the nega- 
tive of the Platonic éeAvros in 429 E 6. 

It is almost unnecessary to add a note on the identity of Basil’s 
jTapacKevdcavres mpoTepov Oeparretars ticity with the Platonic 
mpotrapacKevalovow Oeparrevoavtes, of SéEecOar trv Badnv with 
déEerOa: 16 avOos. Plato also says Sd€ecOa Sorrep Badnyy in 430 
A 3. Attention is finally called to the interchange in Basil’s 
sferdat THY Badri, ovTw To avOos érdyovowy and Plato’s déFeoOar 
To dvOos, cat obra 8% Bamrovet. 

From these various considerations then, from the similarity in 
form and expression of the comparisons and from their similar 
relations to their respective contexts it seems without doubt that 
this is another instance where Basil has drawn extensively from 
Plato. A. Jahn, Neue Jahrb. 49, p. 397, agrees to this identifi- 
cation and mentions several editors who accept and make comment 
on it. 


Bas. 3. 581 C13: ph Sia trav arov SehOappevnv perodlay 
TOV Wuyav KaTaxetv. 

Rpb. 411 A: xatayeiv ris wuyis a tov arav, dorep did 
Yovns,... TAS appovias. 
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Hiller in the Neve Jahrb. 109, p. 174, maintains that this 
passage of Plato and particularly the comparison of the ears to a 
funne] must have had a common source with Aristoph., Thesm. 
18, dxoy 5é yodvnv dra Svererpyvaro. This source he suggests 
was an early philosopher, and consequently the phrase in Plato is 
a simple reminiscence. Now, although Basil does not mention 
the funnel the rest of the clause is so similar as to convince us 
that in its turn this is a reminiscence from Plato. In fact there 
can be little doubt about the identification since Basil uses this 
metaphor in the midst of a section where he draws largely from 
this identical portion of the Republic, see below. 


Bas, 3. 584 C1: dozep jvloyov id Svenviwy lrirav bBpe 
depopevay trapacupéuevoy ayer Oar, 

Phaedr. 254 E: 6 & jvloyos .... Tod UBpiorod taro ék Trav 
oddvrayv . ... omrdoas Tov yadivdr, THY KaKxnydpoy yAOTTAV.... 
aby pate. 

In Basil the connection of thought is that as the charioteer is 
disregarded by his frenzied steeds so is the mind disregarded in 
the ascendancy of the passions. This is the exact point in the 
elaborate comparison of the Phaedrus, 253 D ff., of the charioteer 
and his two horses, on which Thompson, ed. of Phaedrus, p. 45 
(note to 246 A), remarks: “All commentators, ancient and modern, 
have recognized in the charioteer and his pair of steeds the well- 
known triple division of the soul into the reasoning, the passionate, 
and the appetent principles (Aoyotixdy, Oupuxdy, émiOupntixdr) 
which lies at the root of Plato’s ethical doctrine.”’ 

The brief simile of Basil then with the warning against allow- 
ing the rational principle to be overcome by the other two seems 
to have been taken from the Phaedrus, and Wandinger here, 
op. cit., p. 46, n., refers very properly to that comparison. 

The last example to be presented in this chapter has to do with 
the fox of Archilochus to which reference has already been made 
on p. 20. Basil says in 3. 585 D6: ris ’ApytAdyou arorrexos 
TO KepOardov te kal Trouctdov CnA@oovev—and again in 588 B 4: 
cxiaypadlay Twa THS aperAS ... . Trepiyparpwpeda. 

Rpb. 365 C: mpddupa pev cat oyijua wind epi duavroy 
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_ oxtaypadlay aperns trepiypamrréov, THv O€ Tou copwrdrov’ ApyiAdyou 
arwreca éXxTéov eEdricGev xepdarday wad trouciAnv. 

Obviously Basil is giving a quotation word for word from Plato 
and it is interesting to note how he divides the passage of 
Plato into two phrases which are separated in his work by several 
pages. He probably had read the whole general section of the 
Republic bearing on this subject in preparation for his own treat- 
ment, as is shown above on the page cited. Such a striking 
comparison would remain vividly in his mind and he simply uses 
it again as he sees fit. 

There are many other comparisons and metaphors which show 
more or less resemblance between Basil and Plato, but those. cited 
here have been selected as among the most important and they 
are sufficient to prove the contention of this chapter that in this 
department also Basil is heavily indebted to Plato. 


GRAMMATICAL STATEMENTS. 


In this section will be presented a small number of passages 
relating to the grammatical structure of the sentence, in which the 
language of Basil bears a close resemblance to that of Plato. 
First, both authors similarly emphasize the importance of master- 
ing the elements before proceeding to anything more advanced. 
The letters must be learned before the syllables can be understood 
and the syllables lead up to the Adyos, Bas. 4. 69 C 3 and Theaet. 
203 A. Then comes the definition of the Adyos as that which is 
composed of cvAAaBai wat réEas, Bas. 4. 69 B 10, and this is 
practically the same as that given in Crat. 424 KE, for though it 
is true that the Cratylus gives the complete course, letters, sylla- 
bles, words and sentence, while Basil mentions only syllables and 
words, Adfis in this usage apparently including dvoya and pima, 
as parts of the sentence, yet immediately afterwards as cited above 
in 69 C 3 he points out the necessity of the letters preceding the 
syllables and so they too must be assumed in their place in his 
analysis of the sentence. 

Next there is to be noted a similarity in the definition of Svoua 
which Basil gives in 1, 681 C 10; trav yap ovowy onpavrina ra 
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évduara, ovx avta ovcla, which is to be placed beside the Crat. 
388 C: dvopa dpa SiédacKxarixdv rl ori dpyavoy al Staxpitixoy 
ts ovolas. Now the fact that in Basil at the beginning of the 
second page following there appears a further parallelism to this 
section of the Cratylus is additional proof of borrowing, Bas. 1. 
685 A 7 and Orat. 385 E, where the similarity of expression and 
context is noticeable. The passage of the Cratylus is an elaborate 
treatise on names and their relations to objects, things, and it is 
the wrpayuara that have SéBaov ovolavy. So Basil in discussing 
the Trinity says in the place cited, ra mpayyata Tov ovoyatoy 
toyupérepa, xrvX. Thus throughout this section Basil seems clearly 
to be indebted to Plato. 

Finally there is given in each work a division of Adyos into 
three forms, Bas. 3: 477 A 2 f. and Theaet. 206 Cf. The first 
division of Basil is exactly the same as the first division of the 
Theaetetus, that is the description of Adyos as the expression of 
thought in speech. The second division of Plato has to do with 
_analysis or as it is expressed, the passage to the whole through the 
elements. Basil’s statement of his second category is quite different 
from this but in his elaboration of the subject he has considerable 
to say about the Adyos representing complete thought, Bas. 477 
B15 f. There is no resemblance between the two works in the 
statements on the third division of Adyos, but this circumstance 
does not destroy the general parallelism of the two passages 
which has been indicated. 


LITERARY ALLUSIONS. 


There are to be considered under this heading a few quotations 
and literary allusions given both by Basil and Plato, preceded by 
the citation of some parallel notes concerning the poets. 

Basil, in his address to Christian youths on education, devotes 
one of his early chapters to the consideration of the merits and 
demerits of the poets, basing his remarks on the discussion of the 
matter by Plato in the Republic 376 E ff. as is noted by Padelford, 
op. cit., p. 104, n. 5. Some of these parallelisms will be indicated. 

In the first place there are preliminary statements, Bas, 3. 568 
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C 10 and Rpb. 377 C, in regard to the different kinds of poets 
and the decision on what of their works are to be accepted and 
what rejected, which are very similar, and especially to be noted 
is the description of the poet as wavrodamds in Basil which is to 
be compared with Rpb. 398 A where it is stated that the poet has 
the power of becoming wravtodairés wird copias. Further on in 
569 A 4 Basil says that we should not commend the poets who 
represent the gods as scoffers or railers, or in love or intoxicated, 
nor yet when they define happiness as coincident with the loaded 
table and with ribald song. This is a condensation of a large 
section of the Republic in the closing chapters of the second and 
the opening chapters of the third book, where many illustrations, 
chiefly from Homer, are presented. Some particularly significant 
passages may be mentioned. pb. 379 E shows the same form 
of expression as that used by Basil, ‘we shall not commend the 
breaking of oaths,’ etc. And in regard to the railing and scofting 
mentioned by Basil reference should be made to Rpb. 389 E. f. 
where Plato cites among other examples J/. 1. 225, oivoBapé, 
xuvos Supar éywv, xpadinv & érdgdoo, and to Rpb. 388 E f. 
with the quotation from Jl. 1. 599, doBeoros 8 dp’ evapro yérAws 
paxdpecot Oeoicw, | as idov “Hdatorov 51a Sdpara trovrviovta. 

Finally the last part of Basil’s statement about happiness and 
its connection with the loaded table seems to have its source in 
Rpb. 390 A which criticises the remark of the wisest man, 
Odysseus, when he says that it seems to him most beautiful when 
tables are full to overflowing with flesh, Od. 9. 8. 

Basil passes next to the family quarrels of the gods, 3. 569 A 
11, “among them brother fights against brother, the parent 
against his children and the children against their parents.” On 
this subject too there is an extensive treatment in the same section 
of the Republic 377 E ff, where many concrete examples are given. 

The last count of Basil’s indictment against the poets has 
reference to those who describe the loves and adulteries of the gods, 
especially of Zeus the chief of the gods. This bears a close 
relationship to Rpb. 390 B f. where it is agreed that it is not 
proper to listen to a poet describing, for example, Zeus who forgets 
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all things in his passion for Hera, J/. 14. 312 ff, or the illicit 
love of Ares and Aphrodite, Od. 8. 266 ff. 

Thus in this whole discussion then, although the treatment of 
Basil is very much condensed and all citation of examples from 
the poets has been omitted, it is clear that his source is the elabo- 
rate presentation of Plato. 

Bas. 3. 292 A 10: wal ry pev yrAodooy eEduyvoa, wd 6e 
Tis yeupos Sueréyyy. Also 501 D 6, and particularly 576 A 7: 
GAN’ 4 yA@rTa wey opadpoxev, 4» Se Sony avaporos, car’ EvpurBny 
épet. 

Theaet. 154 D, and particularly Conv. 199 A: 4 yAa@rra oop 
inréoyeto, 4 5é ppnv ov. 

All these quotations are clearly variations of Euripides, Hippol. 
612, 9 yAarT’ opampoy’, 4 Se ppv avoporos. Hug, commentary 
on Conviv. 1. c., points out how this verse was seized by the 
writers of comedy as the text for many attacks on Euripides, of 
which he cites Aristoph. Thesm. 275, Ran. 101, 1471. It thus 
passed into conversational language and became proverbial in use. 
It is impossible to say that Basil was in any way impelled to its 
use by its appearance in Plato, but on the contrary the fact that 
Basil in the third passage cited above gives the original more 
exactly than Plato would suggest that he was taking it at first 
hand, or at least following some other source. In his note on the 
use of this verse by Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 39, Prof. Gildersleeve 
calls it “one of the most notorious and best-abused verses in 
Greek scenic poetry.” 

Now the chief reason for citing these passages in this connection 
is to illustrate the difficulty of proving a relation between such 
allusions. It is generally an impossible thing to do unless great 
assistance is rendered by the context. It must therefore not be 
imagined that the few examples in this chapter represent the sum 
total of all such allusions or quotations common to Plato and 
Basil. In the other cases where there is no more proof of relation- 
ship than in the present the references have been omitted. 

Next there are parallel passages on Odysseus and the Sirens in 
Bas. 3. 568 D3 and Conv. 216 A; and then we eome to an 
elaborate discussion as to whether Homer and Hesiod are friends 
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or foes of virtue. Basil in 3.572 B 13 declares distinctly that 
all the poetry of Homer is a praise of virtue and all things in his 
poetry lead up to this end, on the other hand Plato is quite as 
definite in Rpb. 600 E when he says that the poets from Homer 
on are imitators merely of the image of virtue. Plato indeed in 
this whole section of the Republic, 598 D ff., attacks the poets and 
particularly Homer because though they are considered masters of 
virtue, in fact they are only imitators of virtue and have no real 
knowledge of it. 

“Tt is clear,” as Adam remarks, note on Rpb. 598 D, “ that 
Plato is refuting a view of poetry which found enthusiastic advo- 
cates in his own time,” but Plato also in his turn is severely 
criticised. Grafenhan, Gesch. d. klass. Phil. III, p. 239, writing 
of the period from the time of Augustus to the end of the fourth 
century, states that in this period we find frequently an ethical view 
of the Homeric poems both in secular and Christian works. He 
continues, ‘so nennt Dion Chrysostomus in seiner zweiten Rede 
wept Bactrefas den Homer einen ‘ Verkiinder der Tugend,’ und 
Basilios der Grosse nahm gleichfalls an, dass Homer mit seinen 
Gedichten ein ‘ Lob der Tugend’ habe geben wollen.” He refers 
here to the passage of Basil cited above where considerable space 
is devoted to this discussion. Basil particularly mentions verses 
of Hesiod, a poet who is included with Homer in Plato’s criticism 
600 D, as written to guide men to virtue, as will be shown below. 
In general then it seems probable that Basil in this treatise on the 
education of Christian youths is distinctly refuting the Platonic 
theories in his advocacy of the study of the Homeric poems. 

The passage of Hesiod quoted and discussed by both authors, 
Bas. 3.572 A 8 and pb. 364 A ff., is from the Op. e Dies, 287 
f. THv pév Tor KaxdTyTa Kal tAadoy Eotiv éEdéoOar | pnidlws > OAlyn 
pev odds, para 8° éyytG vale. | ris 8’ aperis ispara Geol 
apotrapolev €Onxav, KTDr. 

Plato maintains that such passages of the poets as this from 
Hesiod impel the youths to vice; on the contrary says Basil, what 
other meaning could Hesiod have had except to incite them to 
virtue. Again after giving the quotation Basil repeats that in his 
opinion Hesiod had no other meaning than to incite us to virtue, 
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plainly emphasizing his view of the matter in opposition to that 
of some one else, and without doubt criticising the statement in 
the Republic. 

Various circumstances help to support this theory. Both 
authors are dealing with the subject of the education of youths 
and Basil immediately before has discussed the degrading influence 
in education of the poets with their descriptions of the quarrels 
and debauches of the gods, etc., a section which, as has been shown 
on p. 52 finds its source in several chapters of the Republic shortly 
following the reference quoted in this connection. Now again 
Plato in this same passage, 365 C, introduces the comparison of 
the fox of Archilochus, which is used by Basil also near the end 
of this same treatise, see page 49. These facts then prove that 
Basil borrowed freely from this part of the Republic, abstracting 
and condensing as he pleased, and therefore, with the similarity of 
quotation and with the tone of Basil’s language added, there is 
little doubt that he had in mind this particular interpretation of 
Hesiod’s words given here by Plato. This view however is not 
accepted by Jahn, WN. Jahrb. 49, p. 414, who opposes Hess and 
Niisslin in regard to it. But Jahn’s objection, that the use of 
Hesiod’s quotation in the two places is so entirely different that 
Basil could not have had this passage of Plato in mind, has 
already been answered. 

Another parallelism may be mentioned here taken from the 
same section of each work, which gives further evidence in 
support of this theory of relationship, Bas, 3. 572 A 4 and Rpb. 
377 A. In these sections we havea very similar pair of phrases 
which relate to the education of the young. The idea stated in 
each case is that particular care must be taken with their training 
because in the young the character is most impressionable. Basil 
also repeats various words from Plato and there is no doubt of the 
relation of the two passages. See Jahn, N. Jahrb. 49, p. 407. 

In conclusion of this chapter several other references may be 
mentioned. Bas. 3. 588 B 9 and Crat. 428 A quote and treat 
similarly another verse of Hesiod, O. ef D. 361. Again Bas. 3. 
580 C 8 and Prot. 339 C quote the saying of Pittacus, yaXeroy 
écOXov Eupevat. 


¢ 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARALLELISMS. 


= 


There still remain several parallel passages which could not be 
included in any of the foregoing chapters and so may be grouped 
together here. Only the most important examples will be cited. 

Bas. 3, 241 A 1, 624 D 1 and Rpb. 455 D consifler the ques- 
tion of the equality of women with men. Basil says that women 
engage in warfare for Christ and do not plead the weakness of their 
bodies as excuse for abstaining therefrom and, he adds, many 
women have far excelled men. So Plato begins his statement 
with the remark that women frequently are better than men, etc. 
Plato’s advocacy of the equality of women “is part of a well- 
reasoned and deliberate attempt by the Socratic school to improve 
the position of women in Greece,” says Adam, Rpb. note to 451 
C. The movement seems to have been quite widespread and 
finally to have reached considerable magnitude, as it was savagely 
attacked by Aristophanes in his Ecelesiazusae. See Adam, Rpb. 
App. I to bk. V, on the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to 
Aristophanes’ Eccles, and Ivo Bruns, Frauenemancipation in 
Athen. Ot 

This view of woman is of course fundamental in the Christian 
teaching, so we must not emphasize too much the similarity here, 
but it may be noted that Basil’s assignment of woman to warfare, 
in spite of the weakness of her body, is paralleled by Plato’s 
decision that she must take her position beside man, whether 
performing guard duty or engaged in active military expeditions. 
See Rpb. 466 C f. 

We come next to cite a pair of references on the subject of envy, 
Bas, 3. 252 C 11 and Theaet. 174 E. Basil is giving a descrip- 
tion of envy, which causes each man to desire the sphere of life 
above his own, the slave desires to be free, the free man to be 
well-born, etc., and in this list of positions desired is placed the 
nobility which attends the ability to trace one’s ancestors for seven - 
generations. In the Theaetetus too this is placed beside great 
accumulation of Wealth as one of the desirable things of life which 
is scorned by the student of philosophy there described. It is 
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this tone of scorn and general parallelism of treatment together 
with the similarity of phrase that would suggest the dependence 
of one passage on the other. Stallbaum in his note on this refer- 
ence of the Theaetetus refers to Welcker, Theognis, Proleg. p. LI, 
who gives a brief discussion of this subject of genealogy as a 
claim to nobility. He cites but one parallel passage from the 
literature that bears particularly on our ¢itation, and that is from 
Menander, Mein. IV, p. 229, which is not likely to have affected 
here the relation of Basil to Plato. 

Both our authors make declarations against the pampering of 
the body which show considerable parallelism, Bas. 3. 584 C 11 
and Rpb. 407 B. The contexts are somewhat similar. Plato 
cites various examples, as Phocylides and his maxim, de, drav rp 
98n Blos %, aperv doxeiv, 407 A, and Asclepius who either 
cured or killed but did not meddle with dietetics, 408 A. So 
Basil also, introduces some illustrations, referring to Pythagoras 
who rebuked one of his scholars for growing fat, and to Plato 
who fearing the ascendancy of the body selected an unhealthy 
spot for the site of the Academy. 

Next both treat the subject from the point of view of the man 
of wealth. Plato maintains that in order ‘to be able to devote 
such excessive care to his body a man must be wealthy, but that 
even though wealthy such a man would be an undesirable member 
of society, and the sons of Asclepius would not attend him were 
he richer than Midas. Similarly Basil argues that if a man disre- 
gards this attention to his body he has no need of riches, and 
this is the man who makes the good citizen. As an illustration 
to match the reference to Asclepius in Plato is mentioned the 
example of Diogenes, who in his scorn for the body and its pleas- 
ures showed himself richer than the Persian king. But additional 
evidence that Basil in this section is dependent on the Republic is 
furnished by ‘the fact of the mention of Plato here twice by name, 
. once as indicated above in connection with the selection of the 
site of the Academy, and again in 584 B 3 where a quotation is 
given. This quotation, which is to the effect that we must pay 
only sufficient attention to the body in order to keep it for the 
service of philosophy, is taken from the Republic 498 B, see p. 
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37, and proves at least that Basil had the Republic in mind in his 
treatment of this question. | 

These various considerations then, taken together with simil- 
arity of phraseology, the phrase  ayay aitn rot cwparos 
émripédeva of Basil balancing the 9 aepirty airy éripédea Tov 
omuaros of Plato, the ampos ray Wwuyny éurddiov of the one 
corresponding to the mpds daperyy éurrddios of the other, give 
considerable warrant for the belief that the earlier passage was 
the source of the later. 

Basil in this same discussion borrows still further from Plato 
and from the same book of the Republic. This time it is in 
connection with the subject of the good and bad modes of music 
and the influence which they exert. So the effect of the Phrygian 
mode is described in 3. 580 A 4 ff. where it is said of Timotheus 
that his skill in playing was so great that he could arouse passion 
by the harsh mode and soothe it again by playing the gentle mode. 
Thus once by the Phrygian mode he caused Alexander to leap to 
arms in the midst of the feast. Further in 581 D6 the Dorian 
mode is approved because by it the player once caused a band of 
drunken revelers to cast away their crowns and to flee home 
ashamed. Likewise in the Republic the Dorian and Phrygian 
are commended and are the only modes to be allowed in the state, 
Rpb. 398 E ff., where Socrates proceeds to describe these two 
modes in explanation of their selection. The one, the Dorian, is 
fitted for time of war and gives calmness and endurance in 
misfortune; the other, the Phrygian, is the mode for the time of 
peace, which gives moderation and wisdom. The one is the strain 
of courage, the other the strain of temperance. Obviously this is 
slightly different from the account of Basil but the fact that Basil 
has introduced this discussion in this section of his treatise on the 
education of youths, in connection with borrowings from the same 
passage of the Republic and with approval of the same modes 
praised by Socrates, is sufficient evidence of his indebtedness to 
Plato. 

Finally reference may be made to Bas. 3. 928 C 7 and Rpb. 
369 B; as well as to the passages Bas. 4. 752 A 4 and Rpb. 370 
B, where there is a certain degree of similarity to be noted. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


This study has not pretended or attempted to give the total 
influence of Plato on St. Basil, for such a task would be well-nigh 
impossible. We have observed that Basil was brought up in the 
Schools and traditions of Greece, he was trained under Greek 
influence and was taught by Greek instructors and without doubt 
Plato was his model from his earliest days and therefore influenced 
the whole formation of his style. Further the secondary influence 
of Plato,en-not be disregarded. It has been shown that he was 
‘the most popular of the classical authors with the early Church 
writers on account of his many statements that could be interpreted 
as bearing on Christianity, and Basil, by his acquaintance with the 
works of his predecessors, was still more imbued with this Platonic 
atmosphere. 

We have, however, attempted to show the more immediate and 
the more conscious imitation of Plato with the result that whereas 
Basil does not exhibit the extent of imitation to be seen in various 
of the other Fathers who have been mentioned, the reason for 
this is not far .to seek. Justin Martyr in the Cohortatio ad 
Graecos (cp. p. 1) abounds in: Platonic quotation, in Platonic 
reference and in Platonic imitation, but consider his Dialogue 
with Trypho on the doctrines of the Christian and the Jew, and 
the Platonic references are practically nil. So in Basil too the 
subject with which he is dealing is the determining factor and it is 
no surprise that his theological discussion on the Trinity seems to 
borrow little from the Greek philosophy. In our chapter then on 
the theology of Basil there is little said of the influence of Plato, 
for while some similarities are noted nothing of relationship can 
be proved. But in his statements on the subject of ethics there is 
more opportunity for Basil to borrow from Plato and more of such 
borrowings have been indicated, though Basil is still most practical 
in his teachings and serious in his aim to reach the people and has 
therefore nothing to do with theories of ethics. 

We have already stated that Basil was no philosopher and so 
he gives no space to purely philosophical discussions, But in 
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general throughout his works, here and there, a Platonic reminis- 
_ cence or imitation appears, especially in the form of a comparison 
or metaphor, which proves that even in his busy and practical life 
he did not forget his Plato. 

In the corpus of . Basil, however, there are two works and two 
of the most famous works, in which the nature of the subject 
gives him a good opportunity to use Plato and where indeed we 
find that Plato is -used to the full. The first of these is the 
Hexaemeron, which has been discussed thoroughly and on which 
the conclusions are stated on pages 33 ff., and the second is the 
Essay to youths on the study of classical literature, Adyos mpos 
Tous véous, Migne 3. 564 C-589 B. In this short work are 
found two of the three direct quotations from Plato given by 
Basil, and on almost every page there is some more or less obvious 


reminiscence. These cases have been presented and discussed in, 


their proper sections throughout this paper and we need’ only 
mention here that the collection of so many into such a small 
compass is proof of the observation just made, that when the 
nature of the subject permitted, Basil drew liberally from his 
distinguished source. | 

Finally, then, the influence of Plato on St. Basil is exhibited in 
reminiscence, imitation and rarely quotation, sporadically through 
most of his works, and while in some there is little sign of it, in 
at least two it is most marked and noticeable. 
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LIFE. 


Theodore Leslie Shear was born in New London, New Hamp- 
shire, August 11, 1880. He received his preparatory education 
at the Halsey Collegiate School, New York City, and in the Fall 
of 1896 entered New York University where he graduated with 
the class of 1900. The year 1900-01 he devoted to graduate 
study in New York University under the supervision of Professor 
Sihler. In 1901 he entered Johns Hopkins University where he 
has since studied, pursuing work under Professors Gildersleeve, 
Bloomfield, K. F. Smith, and Associate Professors Miller and 
Wilson, to all of whom he desires to express his deep-felt grati- 
tude, and especially to Professor Gildersleeve for the inspiration 
of his teaching. | 
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